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written by Ida Husted Harper. It represents Harper’s Terre Haute 
years and the beginning of her career as a journalist and 
suffragist. 


Although Harper lived in Terre Haute from 1871 to 1898, she 


(which was based in Terre Haute and edited by Eugene V. Debs) 
until 1894. A prolific writer, Harper published regular columns 
in the Saturday Evening Mail ("A Woman’s Opinions") and the 


Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine ("Woman’s Department"). As 


managing editor of the Daily News, she wrote short pieces for the 
editorial page. Included in this collection are the first 
seventeen articles Harper wrote under the pseudonym "Mrs. John 


Smith." 


Much of this collection was generated from the microfilmed 
newspapers at the Vigo County Public Library. A comprehensive 
News and all Harper articles were photocopied from these sources. 
(The library has a few gaps in its holdings. Missing issues of 
Harper articles, but no known copies of these issues exist today. 
A list of missing issues is included in the inventory folder.) 
The Eugene V. Debs Foundation graciously loaned original copies 


The project to collect, date, and index the Harper articles 
was funded by an Indiana Heritage Research Grant with the support 
of the Vigo County Public Library. The collection is organized 
in chronological order by publication. 
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Ida A. Husted Harper 


Journalist, Author, and Suffragist 


By: Lois Harris 
Vigo County Public Library 


Friend and biographer of suf- 
fragette Susan B. Anthony at the 
turn of the century, Ida Husted 
Harper spent her formative 
professional life in Terre Haute. 
Between 1871 and 1890 she pioneered 
in the field of journalism, a 
profession not open to women except 
writers of social and domestic news.’ 

Harper started out as a critic of 
the society around her, displaying 
more vigor and indignation than any 
clear pattern of thought. She re- 
peated cliches, as in 1878 she opens 
one of her first columns for the 
Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail 
with sweeping generalization: 
“Women, as a class, are incapable of 
true friendship; men, as a class, are 
incapable of constant love.” 

In balanced parallelisms with a 
cadence reminiscent of Samuel 
Johnson, she writes sentences that 
hold in juxtaposition the contrasts 
she selects to illustrate a dilemma of 
daily life: “The position of married 
women in regard to gentlemen is a 
very delicate one and requires great 
tact and skill; to be agreeable and 
yet not too familiar; to be reserved 
and yet not prudish; it is not strange 
so many men wonder why it is that 
the majority of women cease to be 
entertaining so soon after they are 
married.” 

Wife of Terre Haute attorney 
Thomas W. Harper, who became 
chief legal counsel Eugene V. Debs’ 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, she tells how she came to 
play the role that thrust her 
prominently into the community’s 
intellectual life during a period when 
the city was teeming with talented 
and articulate men and women. ‘In 
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the 70s I went to Terre Haute a bride: 
from the home of my childhood and 
a large-family and was very lonely. 
Finally to occupy my time I began 
to reply to various things that 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 


` Mail, signing my answers Mrs. John 


ka 


Smith.’ 

When-her identity was discovered, 
Harper. was invited to contribute 
regularly and was offered a ‘“‘small 
compensation.” Her husband ap- 
proved of the arrangement ‘‘as it 
seemed to amuse me, but said I must 
not accept any money. This was the 
attitude of most husbands in that 
day.’’ She accepted the offer includ- 
ing thé pay. 

Her first columns were entitled 
“A Woman’s Thoughts, by a new 
contributor.” At the end of five 
weeks ‘I insisted that Thoughts was 
too mild and I wanted Opinions.” 
Although her editor ‘‘demurred to 
this as too strongminded, he finally 
yielded.” She wrote her column for 
12 years, often chiding women for 
their unreflective lives while en- 
couraging them to uphold home and 
family traditions. 

Members of Harper’s family 
preserved her articles in scrapbooks 
she gave to the Vigo County Public 
Library in 1915. “In glancing over 
them;”’ she wrote at the time from 
her home in the east, ‘‘I saw that 
they were in a measure a picture of 
Terre Haute life over 30 years ago, 
as seen though the eyes of a girl in 
her early twenties ... Many of them 
show the rashness of youth which 
rushes in where the older fear to 
tread.” 

Her first estimation of Terre 


Haute society, written Sept. 21, 1878, 
may have been more a picture of the 
state of mind of a lonely young 
woman than a picture of Terre 
Haute. She does plunge in with 
“rashness,” leveling broadsides: 
against her own sex, against the 
entire community. She strikes with 
scorn and exaggeration: ‘There is 
not another city on the face of the 
earth where strangers are treated as 
they are here.” She condemns in a 
neat balancing of opposing abstrac- 
tions, ' the superficiality of Terre 
Haute society: ‘‘There is not a city 
of its size any place where educa- 
tion, refinement and true worth 
count for little and wealth and 
display for 80 much.” 


Perhaps more for expediency than 
in concession to an opposing idea, 
she sometimes feels the need to 
retreat a little froma strongminded 
position: “Now I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that there are 
no ladies and gentlemen in the true 
sense of the word for we have some 
of the finest families that can be 

` found any where but our society is 
not largely composed of these.” 

It is hard not to feel Harper’s own 
loneliness breaking through in her 
next observation: ‘‘Terre Haute has 
no reputation for hospitality. 
Strangers are treated with utter and 
unfeeling indifference and cannot 
hope in any way to enter the best 
society until they have accumulated 
enough wealth to make a certain 
amount of display.” 
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By Lois Harris 
Vigo County Public Library 


As she continued to write, Ida 
Husted Harper extended her 
polemics into other areas, drawing 
sparks when she noted that 
“nowadays the creeds and articles 
and different dogmas (of the various 
church denominations) are kept 
entirely in the background and only 
brought forward on rare occasions 
when some old fogy member insists 
upon a good, old fashioned doctrinal 
sermon.”’ 

Later she offered no apologies for 
her offensive language. Instead, she 
made a virtue out of writing from 
memory: “It was my intention to 
devote a part of this week's article 
in replying to the criticism of last 
week, but the past few days have 
been such unusually busy ones that 


it has been utterly impossible to ` 


sustain the points taken. They were 
written entirely from memory and 
while I may be willing to modify 
somewhat the statements made, I 
most certainly do not retract them.” 

In her concluding statement she 
bolsters an indefensible position with 


hon 
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‘bombast? “A religious controversy 


would be very unpleasant to me, and 
doubtless to most readers, but at 
some future time, should the oc- 
casion demand it; I will not 
hesitateto fortify my opinions by 
established facts.” 

Harper seemed puzzled by the 
negative reactions her opinionated 
statements aroused in her audience. 
It’s as if she had no grasp of her 
power with words. She complained, 
“I am most unfortunate in selecting 
topics, or in discussing them, for 
although I commenced writing this 
column with the determination to 
offend nobody, yet I believe every 
article has provoked an answer from 
somebody.” 

She made excuses. “To write for 
a newspaper is not a great luxury. If 
one need only write when in the 
humor, and with plenty of leisure, if 
one were only sure of selecting an 
agreeable topic and saying 
something interesting about it, then 
it would be a pleasure, but when one 


must write, no matter what other 
cares are pressing or how little 
inclination she may have, then it 
sometimes becomes tiresome.” 
Harper was not petulant long. She 
had discovered in the Horticultural 
Society a group worthy of highest 
praise. ‘‘Does the name suggest to 
you thoughts of pumpkins, squashes, 
cucumbers and other things pertain- 
ing to the vegetable kingdom? 
Banish such ideas, and call to your 
mind an assemblage of educated, 
cultivated ladies and gentlemen with 
the inclination and ability to discuss 
any of the principal topics of the day, 
either horticultural, scientific, re- 
ligious, social or political. F 
Harper’s name first appeared in 
the minutes of the Horticultural 
Society in January 1878. A year later 
she was appointed reporter for the 
society, a position she used to 
advantage in keeping the newspaper 
reading public well informed of the 
organization’s activities. Her arti- 


cles’ were og and lively. They 
account in large measure for 
preservation of rich detail about one 
of the city’s earliest and most 
enlightened organizations. Harper’s 
husband, Tom,and their daughter, 
Freddie (Winifred Harper Cooley) 
often attended meetings with her. 

She and her family mingled with 
the renowned Judge William Mack of 
the Circuit Court and his wife. With 
Mack, Harper later debated the 
merits of woman suffrage in a public 
forum provided by the Evening 
Gazette. At the society meetings the 
two often engaged in group dis- 
cussion on such topics as ‘‘What Is 
Economy?” 

Both read their own essays before 
the group. Harper was not present in 
October, 1879, when the society 
addressed the question, “How shall 
the ladies of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty assert themselves in debate on the 
various questions presented for con- 
sideration so as to do themselves 
justice as coequal members of the 
society?” Judge Mack was there, but 
what he had to say is not in the 
minutes. It is unlikely he was silent. 


Continued next week 
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By Lois Harris 
Vigo County Public Library 


Ida Husted Harper was becoming 
increasingly involved in a variety of 
community activities. 

Friend and neighbor of Eugene V. 
Debs, she had met Susan B. Anthony 
Feb. 11, 1879, when Debs, over much 
opposition within the community, 
had succeeded in bringing Anthony 
to Terre Haute to lecture on woman 
suffrage. 

Speaking at Dowling Hall before a 
“medium audience,” who paid 35 
cents general admission or 50 cents 
per. reserved seat, on ‘‘Woman 
Wants Bread Not the Ballot,” 
Anthony turned the title of her two 
hour speech upside down: ‘‘a more 
successful earning of bread by 
women,” she said — The Evening 
Gazette reported — ‘‘depends large- 
ly on their possession of the 
franchise.” 

Following this introduction to 
Anthony, Harper began to focus 
more sharply on the issue of woman 
suffrage, even though she continued 
to expound upon the detriment to 
society of alcohol, tobacco and 
divorce. 

Indeed, wherever she expended 
energy, her fate overtook her. March 
15, 1879, Harper, recently elected to 
the board of directors of a newly 
formed library association, offered a 
motion that canvassers be appointed 
to solicit subscriptions for a public 
library. In an amended form the 
motion was adopted. Harper kept a 
record of what happened next in a 


community undertaking that was 


powered mostly by women: 

“I remember the meetings called 
by the ladies, the committees 
formed and the thorough canvass of 
the city that was made. We were all 
such very busywomen that is was 


almost impossible for us to spare the 
time, but we were so anxious for a 
Public Library that we laid aside 
everything else and, in the midst of 
winter, went from house to house 
soliciting subscriptions and names to 
a petition asking the City Council to 
levy a tax of one half of one mill on 
the dollar. I never solicited a dollar 
before or since, for any purpose 
whatever, but I remember going into 
every business house and office on 
the north side of Main street ... ” 

The irony of the situation was not 
lost on Harper who had been stirred 
by Susan B. Anthony’s speech only a 
month before. She says, ‘The 
women of the city, who were in favor 
of the measure, had worked for it, 
subscribed for it and would have 
voted for it, were all disfranchised, 
although many of them were tax- 
payers, and all of them were subject 
to the laws. We were supplied with 
big posters urging everybody to vote 
for the Library, and, with a horse 
and buggy and the assistance of a 
small boy, I, myself, tacked these up 
around all the polling places and the 
principal points in the city, but 
although a tax payer I was not 
allowed to go the next day and 
deposit my little Yes in the ballot 
box. It would have been so unwoman- 
ly, you know.” 

As well as promoting the 
establishment of a public library in 
Terre Haute, a few years later, -in 
1883, Harper began to write a 
monthly column for the Locomotive 
Fireman’s Magazine, house organ of 
Debs’s Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Fireman. For 11 years The Woman's 
Department provided a forum for 
her evolving views on subjects 
relating to women’s rihets. 


. draw on the 


In 1881 she had been elected 
secretary of the Sewing Society of 
the First Congregational Church, a 
group that offered still another 
outlet for her love of writing and for 
her need to be socially attached. In 
1976, Marion Gray, a writer and 
former resident of Terre Haute, 
gathered together excerpts from the 
Society’s minutes which she wove 
into a talk for her guild. 

In these relaxed and chatty ex- 
cerpts other facets of Harper’s 
talent came in to play; her humor, 
wit and irony blend in disjointed, 
rollicking discourse on the activities 
of a group of women largely de- 
dicated to raising money for the 
church. Meeting weekly to sew and 
monthly to luncheon on the official 
menu of “one kind of meat, bread, 
pickles, tea and coffee,” (infringe- 
ment of prescribed menu punishable 
by a fine of one dollar) Harper’s 
verve elevated what are usually dry 
and mundane recordings to new 
levels of readability. Her light touch 
exposed the foibles of the ladies. She 
did not exempt herself, as in the 
following entry: “It was difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion as the ladies 
all talked at once, including the 
president and the secretary.” 

With Pickwickian warmth she 
entered into the schemes of the little 
band, transforming them with her 
pen into comic adventure, as when 
they ‘‘met at Mrs. Perdue’s, talked 
a great deal, all at once. Had a good 
time, came to no definite conclusion, 
and decided to repeat the 
performance on the next Friday. The 
secretary was directed to notify 
members by postal card with the 
assistance of Uncle Sam — and to 
treasury for the 


necessary funds to buy the post 
cards as it was hardly probable the 
government would donate to the 
cause.’ 

With good humored understanding 
of the women’s social hunger, she 
mocked the order of business at one 
meeting: ‘‘Pursuant to call, the 
faithful met with Sister Perdue, 
discussed her new house, took an 
inventory of her furniture, talked 
about the (mis)management of ser- 
vants and children, decided we 
couldn’t live with the former, and 
couldn’t live without them, and that 
our daughters would be better taken 
out of school than out of society when 
their health began to break. Finally 
got down to business when it was 
time to go home.” 


She was witty about a fund-raising 
dinner that was not well attended, 
netting only $11.97. “It was decided 
next time to offer the outside man 


-something more substantial than for 


the inner man and thus get him out 
and take him in.” 

She did not shy from revealing the 
minutiae of small rebellions. ‘The A 
to Hs made a vigorous protest, 
commonly called a kick, against 
going to all the work and expense of 
a social but offered to give $40 
instead. The other ladies who had 
endured the confusion and had 
skipped a social at various times 
during the winter when it was their 
turn objected to this disposition to 
shirk on the part of the A to Hs who 
were led by Mrs. Fairbanks and Mrs. 
Beach as speakers of the house. 
After a lively discussion in which the 
president and secretary took an 
active part regardless of the 
parliamentary rules, the question 
was put to a vote — when the 
majority of the sisters said meekly 
they were willing to do just as the 
other sisters thought best. The 
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minority ruled as is generally the 
case at women’s meetings ... ” 

She mixed business and trivia in a 
voice that did not undermine the 
underlying serious purpose of the 
organization, or fail to hint at the 
multitude of other responsibilities 
that intruded into the women’s lives. 
She used wit in writing about an 
election: 

“The caucus system was 
abolished and the proceedings con- 
ducted in the most free and straight 
forward manner that might have 
been heard on the street, so little 
cause was there for concealment. 
Every lady nominated every other 
lady and each lady declined as soon 
as nominated. The old officers 
positively declined a reelection, 
feeling that the honor, to say nothing 
of the hard work, should be im- 
partially divided. A list of officers 
was finally evolved capable of filling 
any position from pulpit to janitor. 
This important ceremony being con- 
cluded, every member suddenly 
remembered her shopping, or her 
supper or her baby, in less time than 
it takes to write, the procession 
filtered through the front door, 
leaving Thomas to gather up the 
stray gloves and pocket 
handkerchieves and overshoes and 
hang them on the chandelier until 
called for.” ` 

Yet all the while the clever 
chiding secretary of the society was 


keeping minutes, she was beginning 
to ally her journalistic skills with the 
cause that would claim mind and 
energy during her mature and most 
productive years. 

In the society’s minutes of a 
meeting in 1887, one year before 
Harper’s debate on woman suffrage 
with Judge Mack, it is recorded that 
between October and December 
“various elegant and hospitable 
homes were thrown open for the 
accommodation of the Sewing Socie- 
ty, but no records were kept as the 
secretary had got mixed up in 
politics and was engineering 13 
woman suffrage conventions in dif- 
ferent parts of the state.” ~ 

It was time to give up her office. 
She probably knew when she made 
her last entry as secretary that her 
course was set. Appended to the 


„society minutes following her find] 


entry in 1887 is confesson of a 
humorous betrayal of her fellow 
members: ‘‘Having been secretary 
of this Society for six years without 
once having been called upon to read 
the minutes, I concluded to’ keep 
them according to my own fancy. As 
you know about ‘turn the rascals out’ 
and ‘open the books,’ I suppose we 
are discovered. Begging your 
pardon, and with much love and 
regard for you all, I now relinquish 
the office to my worthy successor.” 


Continued next week 
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Spencer Ball, secretary of the 
Terre Haute Literary Club, 
performed his duty with official 
taciturnity: he recorded the fact 
without comment that Judge 
William Mack had presented a paper 
entitled “Woman — Her Sphere.” 

This event, which took place 
Monday evening, Nov. 19, 1888, 
caused a tempest. The Evening 
Gazette reported the speech ‘‘threw 
the club into a spasm of con- 
troversy,” adding cryptically, “but 
what the Judge thinks about suffrage 
the reader will have to wait until 
next Saturday’s Gazette to learn.” 
Suspense would end in reward, the 
Gazette promised: ‘In the same 
issue Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who 
has been representing the Gazette in 
part and herself and the cause in 
chief at the Women’s Conference in 
Indianapolis, will have an article.” 

The battle was joined. Harper 
could now apply her talent to a 
subject she was deeply interested in, 
to a point of view she held with 
conviction. In Judge Mack she had a 
protagonist worthy of her ambition. 

Mack was a pillar in the communi- 
ty. A founder of the Literary Club 
and first president in 1881, ‘he lived 
in a large white brick house on the 
corner of Eighth and Mulberry. 
According to one newspaper this 
house had become the ‘‘center of 
entertainment for the Middle West 
as well as Terre Haute. Many 
celebrities visited him in this 
home.” He was cultured and 
enlightened, a ‘‘discerning writer on 
art subjects,” according to an ac- 
quaintance. He was also a skillful 
arbiter of civic disputes. 

Two years away from retirement 
as Circuit Court Judge, he would on 
that occasion in a farewell address 
to his peers enumerate his ac- 
complishments. One of these bears 
out the contention of an associate 
who had remarked that ‘Judge 
Mack’s favorite scheme for the 
improvement of society was to make 
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Ee. ” Said Mack, “ I have 
given great attention to the erring 
boys and young men whom I have 
found started on the horrid road of 
crime. I rarely punished for the first 
offense, but lectured, threatened and 
paroled in order to save them from 
ruin, their families from disgrace, 
the country from their lawlessness. 
The result has been that I have saved 
hundreds of boys and young men and 
I regard this part of my service with 
the greatest satisfaction.” 

If making man over for the 
improvement of society was part of 
his scheme, making woman over 
was not. In the Judge’s opinion, 
woman did not need to be made over. 
In intellect, he believed, she was the 
equal of man. In virtue, morality and 
religion she was superior to man. He 
wanted to keep her up with the angel 
he invoked in his s to the 
Literary Club: “Should a good angel 
come from Heaven to dwell with 
humanity who would think of lower- 
ing him to an equality with the 
average man? What might be said of 
an angel properly applies to all types 
of true womanhood.” 

Harper was not impressed with 
Mack’s reasoning. First, she pum- 
mels him for a slight that must have 
burned deeply. Unlike the 
Horticultural Society, the Literary 
Club excluded women from its 
membership. (Not until 1893 would 
“ladies” first regularly be admitted 
as visitors only to the club.) Harper 
said, ‘The public has looked with 
considerable interest for Judge 
Mack’s promised paper on Woman. 
It was thought that on the evening of 
its presentation the Literary Club 
|would invite the ladies of the city to 
come and hear themselves. dis- 
cussed, but the summons that -we 
looked for never came and it will 
always remain a matter of doubt 
whether, in that Star-chamber for 
literary reputations and live issues, 
the sentiments of this paper were 
endorsed or repudiated_’ 


Having brought t fig, grievance out 
into the open, Harper succinctly 
summarized the Judge’s argument, 
first acknowledging his standing in 
the community. Her inflection is 
unmistakably sardonic: ‘‘As doubt- 
less more people read Mr. Mack’s 
article than will read this, it is only 
necessary briefly to recapitulate. He 
States that for 50 years woman has 
made a steady, “aggressive and 
successful march toward higher and 
more independent positions; that in 
all fields of labor she is doing well; 
that she equals man in intellect; that 
most of her legal disabilities have 
been removed; that she is quite 
welcome to all she has fought for and 
secured; that she shall not have the 
ballot because she is an angel. This 
last statement must be held 
responsible for calling out this reply. 
It is very graceful and very 
magnanimous for men to stand up in 
the year 1888 and say sweetly, ‘Dear 
Ladies, we are so glad you have got 
almost everything you want, but you 
can’t have anything else. nr 

Was Harper remembering her 
frustration nine years earlier when 
she pounded the streets of Terre 
Haute on behalf of the library 
association and then was herself 
denied the ballot that alone could 
transform hard work and aspiration 
into a voice in the decision-making 
process of the community? Through 
experience she was now a seasoned 
debater. Her argument fastened on 
concrete issues, her rhetoric was 
deft and direct as she summoned 
economic facts to dethrone Mack’s 
angel: 

“Women are tired of being 
apostrophized as the ‘missing link’ 
midway between men and angels. 
They would like to have their status 
clearly defined. There are 25,000 
women in the state of Indiana 
earning their own living and in most 
cases supporting others. If these 
women feel that they would like to 
-— protect their interests in the same 


k her to big cities 


way that working men do, and ask 
for the ballot, it is not much 
satisfaction to be told that they are 
angels and don’t need it. In fact, such 
talk as this is an insult to a woman 
of sense ... 

_*The angels have laid aside their 
wings, pinned up their robes and are 
ready for work.” 

Harper’s apprenticeship in Terre 
Haute was nearly over. In 1890, two 
years after her contest with Judge 
Mack, she took a drastic step that 
altered her life. Although she strong- 
ly supported family life in her 
writing, she divorced Tom Harper 
and moved to Indianapolis, where 
she joined the editorial staff of the 
Indianapolis News. Later she moved 
to California, where she enrolled 
with her daughter at Stanford Un- 
iversity to complete her formal 
education. 

While in California, Susan B. 
Anthony, with whom Harper had 
retained a connection, persuaded her 
to take charge of her press coverage 
during a campaign for a suffrage 
amendment to the state constitution. 

For Harper this was the beginning 
of a long and intimate association 
with Anthony and the national suf- 
frage movement. She would write 
and travel in a larger world now, her 
articles. appearing in newspapers in 
New York, Boston, Washington, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. She also 
traveled abroad as a delegate to the 
International Council of Women in 
London. 

In the early 1900s Harper 
sometimes visited her sister, Mrs. 
Emil Froeb, who lived in Terre 
Haute. Then her name would appear 
in Susan Ball’s Woman’s World, a 
regular feature of the Saturday 
Spectator. 


Harper wrote her most enduring 
work in Rochester, N.Y., and later 
in New York City. 


Harper was one of the few 
members of Anthony’s group who 
lived to see, in 1922, ratification of 
the 19th amendment to the U.S. 
ep giving women the right 
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‘At its annual meeting in In- 
dianapolis in May 1887, the In- 
diana National Woman Suffrage 
Association crystallized its plans to 
influence the men who would 
represent Indiana in the 50th U.S. 
Congress. 

Susan B. Anthony was there to 
add weight and prestige to this 
difficult undertaking. The women 
hoped to see resurrected from 
burial in the Congress the 16th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tibn, giving women the right to 


vote. 

They also hoped to influence the 
conduct of the next state 
legislature. They were seekin 
from that body municipal, schoo 
and presidential suffrage. 

To implement these plans, the 
association announced that it 
would hold a convention in each of 
the state’s 13 congressional dis- 
tricts during the autumn and 
winter. State association secretary 
Ida H. Harper of Terre Haute was 
principal organizer of these state 
conventions throughout Indiana: 


Evansville, Vincennes, Bloom- 
ington, Kokomo, Logansport, 
Wahash T.afavette. South Bend, 
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Pai 
Fort Wayne, Muncie, derson, 
Madison; ..New Albany Terre 
Haute. & TN 
Later, in her biography Susan 
B. Anthony, Harper wrot, .“The 
largest of the series was afferre 
Haute, where the opera Hopse, 
donated by the citizens,” was 


- crowded :both evenings with ‘an. 


A 


audience representing the culture. 
and intelligence of the city, 
convention: was ‘welcomed by: the 
mayor, Jacob C. Kolsem.” ~. 

In her own Eighth ‘District 
Harper wés active before and 
during the ‘convention, which was ' 
Nov. 22-29*in the Naylor O 
House. *‘ * y’ 

Priming itself for the convention ` 
later in the’week, the Terre Haute 
Express for Sunday morning; Nov. 
20, asserted its expectation that“ 
the event would be a success. 

Railroad fares had been lowered 
for the occasion to entice ladies 
from outlying areas into the city, 
where they could attend the meet- 
ings and also do their fall shopping. 

redit for the anticipated suc- 
cess, which the Express implied 
should be measured more by ap- 
arance than substance, vodia 
belong to one woman above others: 
“The Opera House will look its 
brightest to welcome the dist- 
merien suffragists, and with our 
indefatigable Mrs. Harper to the 
fore it is safe to say that no effort 
will be spared to give thege ladies 
a favorable impression of Terre 
Haute and its people.” 


Commi 


er state l 


and thew 


angla Jani e 
Harper, who: was chairman 'for 
the Eighth District; was probably 
too incensed over a brewing inequi- 
ty in the local body politic to derive 
any satisfactión "from: a’ remar 
meant to be naem mt h 
In the same issue of the Express 
is her letter tothe editor. It is 
vintage Harper, questioning with 
feigned innocence;,suggesting with 
_futrageous logic an absurd solution 
%§ a flagrant injustice. She would 


See a wrong righted, and tell the: 


editor how the city could save 
money doing it. «ry } rr i 


“Sir: I wrote for information. I 


* see by the papers that there is to 


be a special election to give the 
citizens of Terre Haute ,an op- 
portunity to say by ballot whether 
they are willing to be taxed to build 
a new railroad. Please inform me 
whether the women also are, to be 
permitted to vote whether or not 
they wish to be taxed. If they are 
not to have this privilege, are they 
to be compelled to pay the railroad 
tax if a majority of the men vote for 
it? If it is right to tax a woman 
without her consent why is it not 
right to tax a man without his 
consent? And acting upon this 
principle, why not tax the men for 
this railroad without giving them a 
chance to vote upon it and thus 
save the expense of a special 
election.” 

In his wisdom the editor of the 
Express interprets Harper’s re- 
auest as “making a point” in favor 


. 
CF as 


., ._. for woman’s vote 


eader in drive 


of woman suffrage. He “cheerfully” 
gives space to the letter. He also 
offers his newspaper’s enlightened 
opinion of the suffrage issue: “As 
for itself the Express can only say 
that if the women want suffrage it 
is in favor of giving it to them. The 


vi Express is in favor of giving them 


anything they ask for whatever 
may be its opinion as to the 
practical results. They can have 
the earth, if they want it.” 

After expanding, the editor con- 
tracts: “The Express believes the 
great majority of them do not want 
suffrage. If the time comes when 
the instinct and mind of woman 
call for equal suffrage, it should be 

anted cheerfully because we 

elieve woman is the next thing to 
being divine.” 

He comments on the coming 
convention. It should be en- 
couraged and if, contrary to the 
opinions of the Express, the suf- 
fragists are in the right, “They will, 
in their superior capacity, soon 
make the fact known.” He con- 
cludes: “When they do, the women 
will demand their rights and the 
rest of us will do all in our power 
to aid in obtaining them.” 

Harper’s response to the editor 
was published Nov. 22, the opening 
day of the convention. Because the 
Express published no answers in 
subsequent issues, Harper appears 
to have had the last word: 

“Sir: In an editorial Sunday 
morning you make two proposi- 
tions, viz: First — The majority of 


women do not want to vote. Second 
— When women demand their 
rights they will get them. Please 
permit a very brief reply. 


“In Wyoming Territory, where 
women have voted for 18 years, the 
statistics show that a larger per- 
cent of women vote than of men. At 
the spring elections in Kansas, 
where for the first time in the 
United States women were 
permitted municipal suffrage, 
66,000 men voted and 26,000 
women voted. When you consider 
that there are 100,000 more men 
than women in Kansas, it will be 
seen that three-fifths or more than 
half of the vote was cast by women, 
and this, too, the first time they 


were ever permitted to vote, when ` 


there would naturally be some 
timidity. It is very easy to say 
women would not vote if they had 
the chance, but here are the official 
fipapee in the only two places 
where they are allowed to vote. 


“Second: When women demand 
their rights they will get them. 
Why did not the government wait 
until the foreigners in this country 
unanimously demanded suffrage, 
instead of meeting them at Castle 
Garden with open arms and the 
ballot on a silver waiter? Why did 
not your own party wait until the 
millions of negroes in the south 
rose up en masse and asked for the 
ballot, instead of conferring it upon 
them before they even knew what 
it meant? But if, as we are told 


every day, ‘when women want the 
ballot they will get it, how many 
must ask for it before it is granted? 
For the last 20 years petitions for 
suffrage have been sent to congress 
and the state legislatures bearing 
the names of hundreds of 
thousands of women, more than 
anybody has ever been able to 
count, and they have been 
systematically ignored. Does this 
look as if women would get the 
ballot whenever they want it? 


“No other class of people in the 
United States have ever had to beg 
for the right to represent 
themselves, and women are today 
the only disfranchized class — 
women, insane, idiots and 
criminals, and the latter find the 
ballot waiting for them when they 
step out of the door of the peniten- 
tiary. If suffrage is a right belong- 
ing to the citizens of this republic, 
then what authority have one class 
of persons to deprive another class 
of their just rights? It is not a 
question of whether one woman or 
one million women want to vote. If 
this government is founded upon 
the principle that every citizen has 
the right of representation, then 
woman has the same claim to the 
ballot that man has, and she has 
been kept out of her political rights 
for more than a hundred years. 
This is not a personal question, but 
a simple matter of justice. — Ida 
Harper, Terre Haute, November 
PAS 
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A Forgotten Feminist: The Early Writings 
of Ida Husted Harper, 1878-1894 x 


Nancy Baker Jones* 
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Early in the 1870s a young woman secretly began send- 
ing articles under a male pseudonym to the Terre Haute 
Saturday Evening Mail. Not until September, 1882, did her 
name, Ida Husted Harper, appear with her writings.’ In 
addition to writing for the Terre Haute Saturday Evening 
Mail, Harper later accepted Eugene V. Debs’ advice to “get 
the railroaders’ wives interested in the Brotherhood.” From 
1883 to 1894 she wrote a monthly column, “The Woman’s 
Department,” in the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, the 
house organ of Debs’ Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 
And for a brief period in 1890 Harper was managing editor 
of the Terre Haute Daily News, leading it through a spirited 
local election and supporting reform candidates who even- 
tually won.? 

In her writings and in the manner of her living Harper 
challenged the dominant view of women and women’s place 
in late nineteenth century society. But Harper herself was 
deeply affected by that society, as her views on women’s 
rights clearly show. Not willing to accept the role assigned 
to nineteenth century women, she also was unable or unwill- 
ing to argue consistently for full equality between the sexes. 
Instead, she stood as a transitional figure, struggling with 
her readers in Terre Haute, with her colleagues in the 


* Nancy Baker Jones is the coordinator of communications and re- 
sources, Midwest Center for Equal Educational Opportunity, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

1 Clifton J. Phillips, “Ida A. Husted Harper,™in Edward T. James, 
Janet Wilson James, and Paul S. Boyer, eds., Notable American Women, 
1607-1950: A Biographical Dictionary (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 139; 
Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, September 9, 1882. 

_ °? Ray Ginger, The Bending Cross: A Biography of Eugene V. Debs 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1949), 31; Phillips, “Ida A. Husted Harper,” 
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women’s rights movement, and perhaps with herself to de- 
fine a better yet socially acceptable position for women, a 
position between submissiveness and full] equality. 

. Themineteenth century society in which Harper lived and 
about which she wrote dictated a specific mold for its women. 
The feminine ideal was innocent like Henry James’ Daisy 
Miller, helpless like Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Priscilla, self 
denying and devoted as Louisa May Alcott was to her ailing 
father, and in general purer, more generous than, and 
morally superior to men.? But women were also weaker and 
less intelligent than men, a supposition approved by medical 
science. In 1873, for example, Dr. Edward H. Clarke wrote 
that because of the female’s larger, more complicated, and 
more important “reproductive apparatus” and because mental 
activity exerted a greater “sterilizing influence” on the female 
than on the male, identical education of the two sexes was 
“a crime before God and humanity” which would result in 
the propagation of inferior beings.* Several years later Dr. 
A. Hughes Bennett stated flatly that women’s mental powers 
were less than men’s because their brains were smaller. 
Women, he said, were also physically weaker than men, more 
‘nervous and hysterical,” more talented at nonessential de- 
tail work, more emotional, and generally suited only for 
marriage and child rearing.’ 

Such images of the feminine idea] were widely transmitted 
in the mass circulated ladies magazines that had first gained 
popularity in the 1840s and in newspapers, including those 
for which Harper wrote. The pure, pious, domestic, sub- 
missive feminine ideal was also reflected in sentimental poetry 
and fiction. Women who did not meet the ideal, or who re- 
jected it, were, like Hawthorne’s Zenobia, treated as myster- 
ious creatures, veiled in black and destined for self de- 
struction.® 


3 David M. Kennedy, Birth Control in America: The Career of 
Margaret Sanger (New Haven, 1970), 50-60. 

4 Edward H. Clarke, Sex In Education; or, A Fair Chance For Girls 
(Boston, 1873), 127, 187, 139. 

5 A. Hughes Bennett, “Hygiene in the Higher Education of Women,” 
Popular Science Monthly, XVI (February, 1880), 519-30. See also 
Carroll Smith-Rosenberg and Charles Rosenberg, “The Female Animal: 
Medical and Biological Views of Woman and Her Role in Nineteenth- 
Sanka America,” Journal of American History, LX (September, 1973), 

8 Leslie A. Fiedler, Love and Death in the American Novel (New 
York, 1966), 223-24, 291-312; Barbara Welter, “The Cult of True 
SH ee 1820-1860,” American Quarterly, XVIII (Summer, 1966), 
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The extent to which the feminine ideal took root in 
Indiana in the late nineteenth century is indicated in the 
legal position of Hoosier women. Divorce laws specified that 
husbands bear the expenses of court action and alimony; re- 
married women could not sell or give away their property 
with or without their husbands’ consent; and possession of 
all birth control devices was illegal. In addition, widowers re- 
ceived all of their deceased wives’ property, while widows 
were required to divide their husbands’ property with their 
children. Indiana manufacturers were bound to provide seats 
for their women employees and to allow them to use the seats 
“when they are not necessarily engaged in the active duties 
for which they are employed.” Boys under fourteen and all 
women were forbidden from working in coal mines, and one 
law stated that no person under sixteen and no woman under 
eighteen could be required to work more than sixty hours a 
week or ten hours a day.’ Of course, not all women, or men, 
accepted the feminine ideal. In 1848, three years before 
Harper’s birth, hundreds of men and women met at Seneca 
Falls, New York, to proclaim women’s equality with men and 
women’s right to speak and act freely. In 1851 Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton began a long and pro- 
ductive friendship that centered on their interest in women’s 
rights, particularly suffrage. Also in that vear Sojourner 
Truth, the slave who had sued for her son’s freedom and 
won, presented her eloquent “And ain’t I a woman?” speech 
at a women’s rights convention in Ohio.* 

In 1851 Indiana’s earliest women’s suffrage society was 
formed at Dublin. In 1859 Mary F. Thomas and other Hoosier 
women presented their women’s rights petition to the Indiana 
legislature. These efforts to contradict the feminine ideal met 
with derision and rebuke; but they meant that Ida Husted 
Harper was not acting alone or without precedent when she 
began writing about women’s rights in the 1870s.° 


Indiana, Laws (1873), 111-12; (1875), 179; (1877), 56; (1899), 
13ł; (1891), 33ł; (1897), 101. 

„Gerda Lerner, The Woman in American History (Menlo Park, 
Calif., 1971), 83, 88, 38. 

_ .* Pat Creech Scholten, “A Public ‘Jollification’: The 1859 Women’s 
Rights Petition before the Indiana Legislature,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, LXXII (December, 1976), 347-59; Ida Husted Harper and 
Susan B. Anthony, eds., History of Woman Suffrage, 1883-1900 (In- 
dianapolis, 1902), 614. This is Volume IV of the History of Woman 
Suffrage. Previous volumes were edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
oe ee and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Harper edited volumes IV, 
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Ida Husted was born in Fairfield, Indiana, February 18, 
1851, the eldest of three children. Interested in obtaining 
good educations for their children, her parents later moved 
the family to Muncie. In 1868 Ida entered Indiana University 
but left after one year to become, at eighteen, the high school 
principal at Peru, Indiana. Three years later she married 
Thomas W. Harper and moved with him to Terre Haute 
where he later became city attorney and chief legal counsel 
for Debs’ Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and where she 
began her career as a feminist.'° — 

Terre Haute in 1871 was a town of approximately 25,000 
residents. Bounded by the Wabash River and crossed by 
the National Road, it was economically dependent upon rail- 
roads, coal mines, distilleries, breweries, and foundries. Terre 
Haute also claimed in the early 1870s two colleges, two hotels, 
six banks, and several churches.'' A contemporary historical 
sketch of the town boasted that, in addition to its fertile at- 
mosphere for business growth, “the moral character of our 
city is at least equal to that of any other city, where an equal 
amount of business is done.”!? Besides its businesses and 
institutions Terre Haute also supported four newspapers. 
The contemporary account noted above described the Saturday 
Evening Mail, for which Harper wrote, as containing “the 
choicest short stories, the current news of the day, spicy 
paragraphs, and epitome of the city news, personals, etc.” 
And the newspaper claimed the largest circulation of any 
state paper except those published in Indianapolis." 


Harper’s column in the Terre Haute Evening Mail, “A 
Woman’s Opinions,” was not unusual in its title or concept. 
The Evening Mail regularly published articles for and about 
women. Such columns as “A Woman’s Thoughts,” ‘“Femi- 
nitems,” “Fashion Fancies,” and “Feminine Freaks” appeared 
on the front page and superseded local and national news. 
In July, 1881, notice of the shooting of President James Gar- 
field appeared on page four. Only his death in September 


10 Phillips, “Ida A. Husted Harper,” 139. 

11 Loren Hassam, A Historical Sketch of Terre Haute,.Indiana, Its 
pic aa for Manufacture and Attractions as a Home (Terre Haute, 
1873), 22. 

12 Jbid., 21. 

13 Ibid., 58; Terre Haute City Directory (Terre Haute, 1881), 300. 
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removed the chatty columns from page one.'* Many of these 
columns appeared prior to Harper’s, and some continued after 
“A Woman’s Opinions” had disappeared. But the sphere of 
each was in keeping with the feminine ideal: fireside, family, 
fashion, food. 

Harper included these subjects among her offerings, but 
she also wrote on a topic infrequently seen in the Evening 
Mail—women’s rights. In one of her early columns Harper 
defined women’s rights as “the right to pursue whatever 
vocation in life she is best adapted for... .’”25 Equal rights, 
then, involved simply the right to earn a living at whatever 
a woman felt qualified to do. By today’s standards the defini- 
tion was a narrow one. But the middle or upper class white 
woman cf the nineteenth century was not expected to work, 
or even to want to work outside the home. The feminine 
ideal dictated that she remain at home while her husband 
provided the family’s income. If she did work, it was only 
because she had to. Harper proselytized especially for the 
cause of those women who were forced to work to survive. 
But she also wrote forcefully about other subjects: woman- 
hood, marriage, divorce, careers, education, temperance, and 
suffrage—all of which were gradually added to her concept 
of women’s rights. 

The philosophy cf the feminine idcz] made its mark on 
Harper, for throughout her writings ran one constant as- 
sumption—that a woman would marry and have a family. 
She also believed that women were the moral superiors of 
men and that women’s participation in activities traditionally 
proscribed to men would raise the quality of those activities. 
Often she stereotyped women as gossiping, flirtatious, jealous, 
and unreliable. Yet she could also write of their strength, 
suffering, and sisterhood. She never wrote about her own 
life, which frequently contradicted her writings, but Harper 
seldom described specific situations. Rather, she generalized 
about the subject at hand. As such, Harper’s writings fre- 
quently became florid, exaggerated, simplistic. She was at 
her best when she narrowed her sights. 

Harper’s first column in 1878 in the Evening Mail dealt 
with religion, not women’s rights. She asked to be excused 


ies Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, July 9, 1881, September 24, 
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IDa HUSTED HARPER 


Reproduced from Susan B. Anthony and Ida 
Husted Harper, eds., History of Woman Suffrage 
(Rochester, 1902), 1042. 
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by the male writer of “Town Talk,” whose ideas she was 
refuting, and admitted that he had the “advantage over [her] 
in age, sex, wisdom and experience,” but that she would, 
nevertheless, throw “a little ‘paper-wad’ ... at [his] bald 
and venerable head.” She then proceded to support state- 
ments made by “the great agnostic,” Robert Ingersoll, that 
lessons of hell’s fire and damnation should be expunged from 
the creeds of all churches.?® While primarily concerned with 
the Ingersoll controversy, two columns later Harper touched 
on women’s rights for the first time: 


If I should write this: “There are four seasons, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. Some like Spring best, some like Summer best, 
some like Autumn best and some like Winter best, but as for me, give 
me Liberty or give me Death,” some captious critic would come out with 
an article next week discussing the propriety of a woman's asking for 
Liberty.17 


Although she wrote with wit and humor, Harper did not 
consider the women’s rights issue a joke. She discussed it in 
her column so frequently that she received requests, especially 
from men, that she cease. “When all the wrongs shall have 
been righted,” she replied, “the laws revised, the disabilities 
removed and equal rights secured in every respect, then will 
the conscientious woman feel that she can afford to speak 
and write upon other topics.’ Besides, she wrote, men were 
responsible for the unequal status of women. Men made the 
laws and established the customs whith barred women from 
true equality. Only through the consent of men could women 
enter colleges, speak in public, and choose careers. And it 
would be only by men’s favor that women would someday be 
allowed to vote. Truly, the “opposing force” was men, who 
considered “the greatest favor they could confer was to marry 
{a woman] and allow her the privilege of keeping house for 
them.’”® 

Men certainly led more tranquil lives than women, 
Harper believed. At one point she asked if there existed 
“one single advantage” to being a woman: “If Heaven is 
anything like this world we do not care to be an angel or 
carry a palm or play on a harp but only to be a man and take 


1% Thid., October 26, 1878. 

™ Ibid., November 9, 1878. 
“Ibid, May 31, 1884. 

™ Ibid., January 19, 1884. 
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our chances.” Little girls with tomboy preferences were re- 
stricted to more feminine pursuits. And when they grew up 
they were constricted by corsetted clothes that made walking 
a “punishment rather than a pleasure.” As a housewife, the 
woman worked as many hours as her husband but with no 
pay. Instead, she was required to ask for money, then make 
a full accounting of it to her husband. She bore the pain of 
childbirth and the trials of child rearing but lost the children 
in the event of a divorce. Even at her death the woman could 
not will her possessions as she wished: they belonged to the 
husband. And if she chose to work, the woman faced a 
plethora of problems: sex discrimination, low wages, poor 
working conditions, easy dismissal. “In short,” Harper wrote, 
“it is utterly impossible for a woman to be thoroughly inde- 
pendent.”’° 

Even in the face of these seemingly obvious injustices 
Harper believed many men feared the results if women were 
given equal rights. Men were afraid that when women be- 
came independent “their charm will disappear, and their in- 
fluence will be material rather than spiritual.” Harper 
exclaimed, “God Forbid!” and then added, “to give a woman 
every opportunity for development which is enjoyed by man, 
will tend to make her more nearly the perfect and ideal 
woman.,””?! 

Harper’s image of the perfect and ideal woman vascil- 
lated in her writings. On one hand she declared that women 
were “the synonym of delicacy, of clinging trustfulness, of 
tender helplessness”and that the “moral nature of women is, 
and ever will be, of a higher nature than that of man.”?? But 
on the other hand she believed women were gossipy, had an 
“overpowering desire” to find bargains, and that they tried 
to show off only their favorable attributes before marriage.” 
She also wrote that their “strongest sentiments” were devo- 
tion to children and love of home, that a woman naturally 
craved a home and would remain forever discontented with- 
out one.2* Although Harper placed “earnest, sincere” women 


20 Tbid., October 6, 1883. S 


21 Ida Harper, “The Woman of the Future,” Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine, XVI (February, 1892), 121. 


22 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, March 31, 1883. 
=" Ibid., November 9, 1878, January 20, 1883, May 12, 1883. 
24 Ibid., July 5, 1884. 
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in an elevated position as the “salvation of mankind,” she 
could close a column praising a woman run hotel with the 
declaration “let us leave the subject of women who are, after 
all, somewhat of a bore... = 


Harper’s conflicting ideas on women appeared most 
evident in her writings on the woman’s place in marriage. 
In an article much like a modern personal advice column 
Harper counselled women about choosing mates. Ignoring 
considerations that might favor a more equal status for the 
woman, Harper urged women to seek temperance above all, 
and then strong character, sound business ability, and finally 
a good disposition, which was essential if a woman’s home- 
making abilities were to be appreciated.** In another article 
Harper stated unequivocally that “there is no one thing on 
earth a woman desires so much as a home. She who does not 
is an anomaly, there is something radically wrong about her.” 
Yet she had written five years earlier that there was no 
longer any discredit if a woman did not marry, as there had 
been “in those days when a woman’s life was considered a 
failure unless she prefixed ‘Mrs.’ to her name.” 


Harper advised men to look for a woman with a good 
disposition first, then similarity of tastes and housekeeping 
abilities. Although Harper predicted that a good wife would 
be an asset to a man’s career, in her view the man was ob- 
viously the center of the marriage.” But much later, in 1888, 
she wrote of the need for complete equality in marriage and 
villified any idea that a wife should obey her husband. “The 
very idea seems ridiculous,” she wrote. “To obey another 
means to be ruled by this person. In a true marriage there 
will be no question as to which shall govern the other but it 
will be an equal partnership in every respect.” Then she 
added: 


The surprising part of it is that many honest, conscientious, God-fearing 
wives are so influenced by a sickly religious sentiment as to believe that 
the Lord intended the husband should be the master. They have been 
taught this doctrine by men-preachers from a Bible prepared by men- 
translators. 


23 Thid., June 20, 1883, October 7, 1882. 
“Ibid, February 8, 1879. 


* Firemen's Magazine, VIII (July, 1884), 410; Terre Haute Satur- 
dau Earnie, Mail, April 19, 1879. 


*- Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, February 1, 1879. 
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We may read nine-tenths of the Bible without finding it but when 
we come to the last tenth we find this dreadful bugaboo, which has been 
used to discipline women for hundreds of years, appears alone in the 
writings of Saul, who had to be struck blind before he would believe in 
the Lord, and who then began to exercise all that bigotry and intoler- 
ance characteristic of a new convert.29 


Early in her career, in 1879, Harper wrote that a happy 
marriage itself was “the fairest and sweetest portion of a 
woman’s life.” At the time she was alarmed by the climb- 
ing divorce rate and wondered if stricter divorce laws should 
be enacted.** But in 1890, just before her thirty-ninth birth- 
day, Harper’s own marriage ended in divorce, at her initia- 
tive. Even so, later that year Harper wrote that a happy 
marriage lay “at the very foundation of the country’s purity 
and prosperity,” and that it should be “‘cherished as the pearl 
of great price.” In fact, “no institution in all the world” 
could compare in importance to marriage." 

By 1890 Harper was well aware that not all marriages 
were happy, and she at least recognized divorce, if only as 
the last resort, when there was no hope for “reconciliation, 
for reform, or for happiness.” For women who could not or 
would not seek divorce, Harper advised that the best way 
to “escape” the “abject misery” of an unhappy marriage was 
to busy oneself fully with “some congenial pursuit.”** The 
greatest cause of divorce, she wrote, was ‘‘the absence of the 
husband at night.” She did not advocate preventing him from 
an occasional evening with his friends, but she also did not 
advocate his being gone frequently. By the same logic 
Harper believed that wornen should have a lodge in which 
to spend “a pleasant evening once a week. A woman,” she 


29 Ida Harper, “Obedience,” Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, XII 
(October, 1888), 749-50. 

30 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, February 15, 1879. 

31 Ibid., March 1, 1879. 

32 Index of Suits Decided, No. 1, February 10, 1890, Vigo County 
Records, Vigo County Court House, Terre Haute. Although the Harpers’ 
divorce is recorded in county books, the papers themselves are missing 
from county files. Hence, no reason for the divorce is available from 
this source. 

33 Ida Harper, “A Plea for Bachelors,” Locomotive Firemen’s Maga- 
zine, XIV (March, 1890), 222-23; Ida Harper, “The Wife’s Smile,” ibid., 
XIV (April, 1890), 312-13; Ida Harper, “A Word About Marriage,” ibid., 
XIV (July, 1890), 608. : 

_ %*Ida Harper, “A Chapter for Wives,” Locomotive Firemen’s Maga- 
zine, XVI (April, 1892), 315. 
35 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, March 22, 1884. 
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added, “grows lonely and tired and disheartened from close 
confinement and household cares day after day and month 
after month.’’* She stated flatly that “if a husband may say 
‘you have food, clothes, and shelter, that is sufficient,’ by the 
same logic the wife can say, ‘your home is in order, your 
meals are ready, your clothes are mended, it is not your 
business what my habits are or where I spend my nights.’ ”3' 


The household duties which might drive a woman to de- 
pression also generated some conflict in Harper’s writings. 
In one place she drew a picture of idealistic, if stereotyped, 
domestic happiness which comfortably fit into the nineteenth 
century mold for women: “Woman is made for home. With 
comfortable surroundings, a loving, congenial. husband, and 
good, affectionate children, every woman can be happy and 
contented. If all could attain this ideal life, we would hear 
no petition for more ‘rights,’ divorces would be unknown, 
women would not go forth to labor for existence, and the 
whole world would be full of peace and happiness.” But in 
the same article Harper also asserted ideas which carried 
modern tones of sisterhood and solidarity: “Women must 
work for women. We must advise, encourage, sustain and 
sympathize with one another. Only women can understand 
the needs of women and can appreciate the difficulties and 
temptations, the cares and burdens and disappointments that 
rise up in the path. Men are kind, they are helpful, but the 
strength and support a woman most needs, must come from 
those of her own sex.’’38 


Harper also expressed ambivalent notions about child- 
bearing. “The highest praise that can be given a woman,” 
she wrote in 1886, “‘is to say she is a good mother, wife, and 
housekeeper. Afterwards, if you please, a writer, a singer, m7 
a scholar, a philanthropist.” But in 1879 she had ques- 
tioned: “why should every woman’s life be a sacrifice? All 
women are no more fitted to be mothers than all men are to 
be fathers, and even if a woman be possessed of those qualities 
that fit her for motherhood, it may be that she chooses to 
exercise them in some other direction and she herself, should 


36 Firemen’s Magazine, VII (April, 1883), 169. 

3 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, March 22, 1884. 

3 Firemen’s Magazine, VIII (May, 1884), 290. 

» Ida Harper, “A Chat About Housekeeping,” ibid., X (May, 1886), 
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be sole judge in this matter.’*° In the same 1879 column 
there appeared a blunt statement about the birth of female 
children. The mother of a large family, Harper wrote, “prays 
in secret that her daughters may be spared the trials of a 
large family. It is very rarely that you find a mother who 
wishes her daughter to have children.”!' Later, however, in 
1883, Harper romanticized the cycle: the kindness and de- 
votion a husband showed to his wife when she had to care 
for infants would “fill the young mother’s heart with a happi- 
ness and gratitude that will last until, with tear-filled eyes, 
she shall see her own beloved daughters go forth into the 
world to find, for themselves, the same old but ever new ex- 
perience.”!? Still later, in 1887, Harper returned to a less 
romantic view—that the physical, mental, and nervous strain 
of bearing children “exceeds any other demand that may be 
made upon the system.’’*? 

Ambivalence was evident again in Harper’s attitude 
toward working women, especially working wives. She wrote 
in November, 1882, that working women in general never 
surpassed mediocrity because they brought a ‘‘divided energy” 
to every business pursuit. Their energies were split between 
work and home in every case: single women were too con- 
cerned with marrying to seek promotion, or even to continue 
working; and since married women worked only in the event 
of financial necessity or divorce, their interests were clouded 
by thoughts of home or sorrow. Besides, Harper believed, a 
marriage contract obliged the woman to tend to hzme and 
family; she had “no right” to violate such a contract.** 

Just four months later Harper urged that women be 
given full opportunities to fulfill themselves at whatever 
work they chose. “It would be an unwarrantable impertinence 
for women to dictate to men what vocation in life they shall 
be compelled to pursue,” she wrote forcefully. 


Is it not then equally officious for men to designate just what particular 
work women shall and shall not do? If a woman has inclination, talent, 


4 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, February 22, 1879. 


_ “Ibid. Although Harper advocated small families (“what we need 
is not more men and women, but better and more intelligent ones”), she 
did not mention birth control in this or any other column of this period. 

42 Ida Harper, “The Young Mother,” Firemen’s Magazine, VIII (De- 
cember, 1883), 556. 


ies ‘3Ida Harper, “The Unvarnished Truth,” ibid., XI (March, 1887), 


4t Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, November 18, 1882. 
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and fitness for some special calling, there is where she belongs; and if, 
through force of circumstance or prejudice she is compelled to devote 
her time and energy to uncongenial labor, the result is the same as in 
the case of a man—a fruitless, discontented, undeveloped life.*5 


In the same spirit she declared in 1884 that the proper 
work for a woman was “whatever she is best fitted by nature 
and education to do.’** Here Harper apparently meant that 
women should seek their own level in employment at what- 
ever they felt capable of doing. But the key word in the 
quotation for understanding Harper’s ideas was “nature.” 
Quite in keeping with the feminine ideal, she believed that it 
was “the whole nature” of a woman to seek marriage, that it 
was “natural for women to love home and children above 
everything else in the world.” The domestic instinct was 
“born” in most women. It followed, therefore, that once 
married, a woman would never forsake those “sweet ties” for 
outside work “unless compelled to do so by reasons for which 
the husband is responsible.”** 

An industrious woman might attempt whatever work she 
thought best, but only until she married and only because 
“the industrious girl will make the most satisfactory wife, 
the neatest housekeeper, the best cook, the most expert needle- 
woman, the most devoted mother.” Besides, a working 
woman married to a financially solvent man deprived an 
indigent woman of a job. The working wife was thus also 
morally obligated to resign. Harper further asserted that 
any single woman who professed a dislike for housework or 
who claimed she would not keep house after marriage was 
ruining her chances for matrimony: she should bury such 
sentiments “deep in her heart and put a seal upon her lips.’’* 

Why then, if Ida Harper believed that the working wife 
defrauded either her job or her home of her complete energy, 
if she believed only financially insolvent wives or divorcees 
should work, if she believed only a single woman should take 
advantage of their special talents, why then, did she herself 


+ Ibid., March 3, 1883. 


+ Ida Harper, “Woman’s Work,” Firemen’s Magazine, VIII (June, 
1884), 350. 


“Ida Harper. “Work for Women,” %bid., VII (June, 1883), 261; Ida 
Harper, “Women Who Work,” ibid., X (March, 1886), 162. 


sas + Harper, ‘“Woman’s Work,” 351; Harper, “Women Who Work,” 
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work? Harper fit none of these categories. She was a mother, 
married to a prominent and successful lawyer, and by all of 
her exclamations, perfectly suited to a life of homemaking. 

A tentative answer may lie in the progression of the 
ideas themselves. In 1884 she wrote that household chores 
were women’s “most important” duties. Five years later she 
added candidly that housekeeping was monotonous but should 
still be the wife’s only occupation. Her compensation would 
be her home, her family, and her husband’s protection of them 
all. Later still, and after her divorce, she concluded that “the 
very hardest thing the housewife has to contend with, [is] 
that her work is not appreciated-at-its financial or its in- 
dustrial value.” The fact that she expressed this opinion 
in 1891 does not, however, explain her having worked for 
nearly twenty years prior to reaching it. 

Another more plausible answer may lie in a statement 
Harper made early in her career. In her third column for 
the Evening Mail, November 9, 1878, she wrote that it was 
“strange” for a married woman, with the “burdens” of a 
family, to undertake a professional writing career. Yet, she 
argued, every married woman, while understanding her duties 
at home, should also assume the responsibility of cultivating 
her mind—primarily for her husband’s sake, secondarily 
for her own. Cooking, scrubbing, washing, and ironing were 
not mind expanding enterprises, but reading and writing 
were. They raised a woman from a “household drudge” to 
the equal or even superior of her husband. Perhaps, then, 
Harper continued writing to keep her mind active. Still, it 
is interesting to note that although early in her career she 
condemned “the advice generally given to women” to con- 
centrate on homemaking, she later persisted in giving pre- 
cisely that advice, while ignoring it herself.» 

Harper increasingly viewed education for women as 
beneficial: “there seems to be the dawning of a day,” Harper 
wrote late in 1878, “when it will be considered essential to 
educate our girls equally as well as our boys... .”°? Her 
support of that possibility did not derive so much from a 


60 Ida Harper, “Greeting,” Firemen's Magazine, VII (May, 1884), 
289; Ida Harper, “One View of Woman’s Work,” ibid., XIII (November, 
1889), 986; Iga sparen ‘The Financial Value of Housework, ” ibid., XV 
(June, 1891), 

51 Terre Cae Saturday Evening Mail, November 9, 1878. 

52 Ibid., November 16, 1878. 
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mother, desire to enlighten women’s minds as from a wish to increase 
v all of their chances of matrimony and to impress their husbands’ 
aking. friends. An intelligent wife would, after all, “reflect great 
of the credit on [the husband’s] choice of a companion.” 
chores Harper’s continuing tendency to define women’s sphere 
ter she as subordinate to men’s did not prevent her from recog- 
should nizing the inequities of that belief. Practiced in life, such 

would a creed meant that “it is home or nothing to a woman; 
f them it is home and everything he wants besides to a man.”* In 
it “the some areas Harper wrote vigorously against this creed. For 
ay List example, one of the most obvious inequities was wage dis- 
its in- crimination against working women. Because women had no 
pinion organization, Harper believed, they had no power to demand 
Edy for higher wages. (She did not acknowledge that her own advice 
for women to quit work after marriage would, when carried 
oment out, only add leverage to employers’ arguments against rais- 
n for ing women’s pay.) Strikes, boycotts, protests gained nothing 
2 Was for women, for thousands more stood ready to fill vacancies 
of a for lower wages still. Besides, violence was not womanly. 
. she Further, Harper believed that equality was hindered by a 
‘uties slave mentality in working women: “women are accustomed 
ating to being oppressed. It is their normal condition.” They 
arily simply had no concept of a better condition. Men were not 
were caught in the same vicious cycle, according to Harper, because 
iting they had unions and they had the vote.* 
ai to If women were to escape the slavery of their own 
then, “ruinous underbidding” for wages, they had to be admitted 
1, it to labor and trade unions. But more important, they had to 
she be granted suffrage. The major problem, of course, was that 
con- both of these crucial areas were dominated and controlled by 
pre- men. Whatever progress was to be made would have to be 5 ca 
solely by their sufferance.** 
2? as About suffrage Harper became singularly rational and 
rper noncontradictory. Several barriers needed to be overcome if 
l to women were ever to vote. First, women must rid themselves 
Her of the idea that acquisition of suffrage would be easy. “Women 
mia 
*3 Ibid., November 23, 1878; Ida Harper, “The College Bred Wife,” 
hy, Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, XVIL (August, 1893), 716. 
wey jag #1 Ida Harper, “How to Keep a Husband,” ibid., XII (June, 1888), 


* Ida Harper, “Woman’s Side of the Labor Question,” ibid., X 
(June, 1886), 348; Ida Harper, “Women Wage Earners,” ibid., XVII 
(May, 1893), 413. 


* Harper, “Women Wage Earners,” 413. 
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can scarcely hope to be emancipated,’ Harper wrote, “as 
were the slaves, by a stroke of the pen... .” It would take 
perseverance and patience and much hard work reminding 
legislators that women would not let the question die.’ 
Secondly, women would have to quell the opposition of 
those females “who would deny all other women the suffrage 
because ‘she has all the rights she wants.’ ” If such women, 
“engrossed with the fashionable life,” could not support suf- 
frage, it was because they lacked the sensibility to see beyond 
the narrow boundaries of their own lives, to see that working 
women’s lives were different from their own. And, Harper 
emphasized, it was the working women who most needed the 
ballot. If they could not see the need. or were “too ignorant 
to understand the power of suffrage,” women like Harper 
“who have the leisure and the means” must get it for them. 
Suffrage was not a matter of expedience, but of necessity.** 
It should be noted, however, that Harper did not welcome 
suffrage for all Americans. When Indians were enfranchised, 
her attack on them was bigoted and vituperous. 


Here are these immoral, dirty, idle, half-civilized Indians, superstitious, 
viscious, with no conception of the principles of government, ignorant 
of law, and yet, if they will graciously accept a farm from Uncle Sam, 
they are invested with all the dignity and authority of citizenship. And, 
on the other hand, here are the women of the country, moral, religious, 
intelligent, interested in whatever acts for the good of mankind, the 
mothers of the human race, denied this same privilege of citizenship.5® 


A third barrier to be overcome in the fight for suffrage 
was the temperance crusade, since both temperance and suf- 
frage competed for the attention of reform minded Americans. 
Because she believed men “liked to be tempted,” Harper con- 


57 Ida Harper, “Progress of Woman in 1885,” ibid., X (April, 1886), 
225. 

38 Ida Harper, “Woman Before the Law,” ibid., XV (September, 
1891), 801; Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, December 23, 1882. 

59 Ida Harper, “Our New Voters,” Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, 
XVI (September, 1892), 795. Harper’s attitudes on ethnicity and 
race were not unique among suffragists. With the rising number 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe in the 1880s and 
later, the suffrage movement, which had once called for the vote to be 
given to all citizens as equals, began claiming the vote for women— 
white women—as superiors to the foreign born, blacks, and Indians in 
the United States. A new union formed between northern and southern 
suffragists to the exclusion of these minorities, and not until the turn 
of the century did some suffragists adopt a more sympathetic approach. 
Harper, Anthony, Stanton, Catt, and Anna Howard Shaw all remained 
prejudiced. See Aileen Kraditor, The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, 1890-1920 (Garden City, N. Y., 1971), 105-37. 
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cluded that they were readily driven to drunkenness. Women 
could not protect themselves against drunkard husbands be- 
cause men, no matter their character, controlled all property 
and wages within the home. The “fatal habit,” she wrote, 
was so widespread that the family which had not suffered 
from it in some way was rare. “It is the all-powerful danger 
that threatens the United States and, though we keep a 
standing army and build a navy of iron clads, yet will this 
foe from within rise up by night, open the gates and ac- 
complish our overthrow.” 8° 

In January, 1883, Harper went so far as to say that 
temperance was “undoubtedly the most important issue before 
the country. ... for women are not suffering half so badly 
from being deprived of the franchise as they are from the 
evils caused by intemperance.” “And yet,” she added, “if 
they do not vote til the temperance question is disposed of, I 
am afraid Gabriel will have blown his horn and ordered the 
polls closed.” Ten months later Harper had reversed her 
priorities, claiming that women simply could not fight in- 
temperance without political clout. The problem was not 
whether women should campaign or hold office, but “whether 
or not we will have a nation of drunkards.” Harper urged 
women to quit praying for sobriety and begin storming their 
legislators for the vote instead: “a ballot box stuffed full of 
prayers would not have the influence of one good, honest 
vote.””? 

Still another hurdle which blocked women’s suffrage was 
the attitude that women did not belong in the muck filled 
political arena. When a man complained that women could 
say nothing intelligent about politics, Harper replied that if 
he had been disfranchised all his life, he wouldn’t know any- 
thing about politics either.” Harper believed women did 
belong in politics and, furthermore, that their presence would 
cause a complete transformation: “There is not a department 
in life that has not been improved by admitting women,” 
she said.*4 


„— “° Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, June 16, 1883; Ida Harper, 
“From 2 Business View,” Firemen’s Magazine, VIII (January, 1884), 


" Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, January 27, 1883. 
“+ Thid,, October 13, 1883. 

*t Ibid., November 18, 1882. 

“s Thid., April 12, 1884. 
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Harper’s own experience in politics was indirect but 
successful. Two weeks after her divorce and from February 
26 through May 10, 1890, she worked as managing editor of 
the Terre Haute Daily News. Editorially, she and the paper 
supported a list of Republican reform candidates in the city 
election. Fearlessly she attacked an influential councilman as 
a political boss and the entire encumbent council as a “gang 
who have had the city by the throat for a number of years, 
depleting the treasury, plunging us into debt, defying the 
statutes and city laws, trampling underfoot morality and 
decency, making us a byword and a reproach throughout the 
state.”*5 It was certainly no more encouraging to Harper 
that half the Democratic candidates were saloon keepers 
or that the Terre Haute Brewing Company sent fifteen eight 
gallon kegs of beer to each Democratic candidate for use in 
the short campaign. Whether the Republican reform victory 
resulted from Harper’s editorials is unknown, but the Daily 
News claimed their victory as its victory and gave Harper 
the credit when she left the job shortly after the election. 

As large as these barriers seemed, the suffrage move- 
ment faced an even more formidable opposition—the preju- 
dice of men. Obviously, Harper reasoned, if men had no vote 
they would have no power to control their futures, protect 
their interests, or direct the nation. Only the ballot stood 
between working men and oppression. To disfranchise men 
would destroy them.“ Why then, she wondered, could men 
not realize how powerless women felt? The chivalry so many 
men used as a substitute for equal rights, even as a reason 
for withholding them, certainly offered no compensation: 


It is foolish ... to talk of the chivalry of American men, of their de- 
votion and kindness to women .. . women cannot eat or drink politeness, 
or be clothed with chivalry. A man would not, for worlds, let her stand 
a few minutes in a street car, but the fact that she stands all day behind 
a counter does not worry him in the least. If a sewing woman should 
drop her bundle on the sidewalk, he would fly to pick it up, but he 
would not lose any sleep because that bundle represented a whole day’s 
work and only fifty cents in money.® 


65 Terre Haute Daily News, March 27, 1890. 


66 Ibid., March 25, 1890. The last edition under Harper’s direction 
stated: “Other literary duties demand so much of her time that she 
found it impracticable to remain with us longer.” Ibid., May 10, 1890. 


6? Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, September 16, 1882, De- 
cember 23, 1882. m ? 


6s Ibid., December 23, 1882. 
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Although many such obstacles blocked progress toward 
suffrage, Harper believed firmly that one day women would 
vote. In 1878 she met Susan B. Anthony when Debs spon- 
sored Anthony’s appearance in Terre Haute after a local 
literary club refused. “It would not have required any great 
amount of egging on,” Debs wrote afterwards, “to have ex- 
cited the people to drive her from the community. Even my 
friends were disgusted with me for piloting such an ‘unde- 
sirable citizen’ into the community.” The act reportedly 
earned Debs Harper’s friendship, as well as giving her the 
opportunity to meet the famous suffrage activist.” 


From this first meeting grew a friendship between 
Harper and the suffragist which culminated in Harper’s 
writing of a three volume biography of Anthony. Harper 
frequently praised Anthony in her columns. “For sound logic 
and sterling common sense, Susan B. Anthony has no su- 
periors,” Harper declared in the Terre Haute Evening Mail. 
“There is only one woman who has been as much abused by 
men, and that one is the mother-in-law. The same reason 
will apply to both; they see right through the pretense and 
deceptions of men and cannot be fooled by them: Miss 
Anthony ‘goes straight forward on the line she believes to be 
correct and she would not swerve one inch to gain favor with 
anybody.”7° And later Harper wrote: “Miss Anthony’s face 
has something in it which reminds one of Abraham Lincoln’s, 
the same strong, rugged features, softened by lines of weari- 
ness and care and spiritualized by an expression of infinite 
sadness. What Lincoln was to the Republican party in the 
hour of its great struggle, Susan B. Anthony has been to 
women in the long contest for rights and justice.”” 


As her friendship and admiration for Anthony grew, 
Harper expanded her activities beyond writing and assumed 
an active, constant role in the long struggle for the right to 
vote. She attended suffrage conventions annually in Indiana, 
Washington, D.C., and elsewhere, and in 1887 acted as state 
Secretary of the Indiana chapter of Anthony’s National 
Woman Suffrage Association (NWSA). As such she coor- 


$ Ray Ginger, Eugene Debs: A Biography (New York, 1962), 46. 
*° Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, March 22, 1884. 


ai E E “Three Women,” Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, XI 
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dinated thirteen district conventions in an attempt to secure 
the passage of a bill granting women municipal suffrage.7* 

Harper traveled not only for suffrage but for her own 
benefit as well. Each summer she participated in a chatauqua 
conference in various sections of the country. In 1884 she 
attended the Democratic National Convention; in 1886 she 
helped organize a literary club in Indianapolis, and in 1889 
she was present at the inauguration and the inaugural ball 
of President Benjamin Harrison. In 1893 she joined her only 
child, Winnifred, as a student at Stanford University, and 
while in California she was chosen by Anthony to direct 
press coverage of the state’s campaign for a suffrage 
amendment.” 

After leaving Terre Haute, Harper continued to write, 
concentrating her efforts more than ever on women’s rights. 
Beginning in 1897, she lived with Anthony at Anthony’s 
Rochester, New York, home, sorting through the suffragist’s 
papers in order to write her biography.** She also collabor- 
ated with Anthony on the fourth volume of the History of 
Woman Suffrage and later, after suffrage was won, wrote 
the fifth and sixth volumes of the series, a chronicle of state 
and national suffrage activities. Harper traveled frequently 
with Anthony on lecture tours and to suffrage conventions 
in the United States and in Europe. She served as chairwoman 
of the International Council of Women’s Press Committee 
from 1899 to 1902 and during the same period edited a 
woman’s.column in the Sunday New York Sun. From 1909 
to 1913 she edited a woman’s page in Harper’s Bazaar. She 
also wrote weekly syndicated columns during this time for 
newspapers in Boston, New York, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 


72 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, March 22, 1884; Ida Harper, 
“The Outlook,” Locomotive Firemen's Magazine, X (December, 1886), 
737-39; Harper, “Three Women,” 402-404; Ida Harper, “For the New 
Year,” ibid., XII (January, 1888), 34-35; Ida Harper, “The National 
Woman’s Council,” ibid., XV (April, 1891), 334-35; Harper and Anthony, 
History of Woman Suffrage, IV, 615. 

13 Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, July 19, 1884; George S. 
Cottman, “The Western Association of Writers,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, XXIX_ (September, 1933), 187-90; Terre Haute Saturday 
Evening Mail, February 7, 1885; Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, XIII 
(February-April, 1889); Ida Harper, “Moving the Household Gods and 
Goods,” ibid., XIV (November, 1890), 984-85; Ida Harper, “In Me- 
moriam,” ibid., XVI (December, 1892), 1076; ibid., XVII (October, 1893), 
867; Phillips, “Ida A. Husted Harper,” 139. 


_‘*Ida Harper, The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony (3 vols., 
Indianapolis, 1898-1908). 
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cure Philadelphia, and Indianapolis. In the final years of the 
ni suffrage campaign, Harper also worked with Carrie Chapman 
own Catt, president of the combined National American Woman’s 
qua Suffrage Association (NAWSA), to publicize suffrage edu- 
she cation. In this job she wrote hundreds of letters to and 
she i articles for newspapers in an attempt to influence national 
1889 $ opinion.” 
be ; By the time the suffrage amendment was passed in 
only f 1919, Harper was one of the few early fighters alive to cele- 
mid i brate the victory: Lucy Stone had died in 1893, Elizabeth 
Kash f Cady Stanton in 1902, and Anthony in 1906. Harper herself 
mas he lived long enough to see that her predictions for great moral 
È changes from women’s suffrage did not materialize. Women 
2 voted, certainly, but they voted largely as men did, along 
ei party lines and not in large blocs or for sweeping social re- 
te form. Women voted, but they did not win political power: 
ue they were not elected to state or national legislatures or as 
oa mayors and governors in numbers nearly representative of 
of their percentage of the population. Rather, with the winning 
de of the vote, women returned to their traditional, nineteenth 
a century roles as supporters, followers, and fund raisers for 
‘3 male candidates. Socially too they seemed unwilling to for- 
raS sake the image of the feminine ideal. In general, discrimina- 
an tory legislation remained, treating women differently from 
ee men in such areas as labor, marriage, divorce, juror qualifi- 
< cation, property, and inheritance. Nor were women allowed 
ii self governance in child bearing and child rearing. Indeed, 
B with few exceptions, the women’s rights movement fell 
“a asleep after 1919 and did not reawaken until the late 1960s 
£0, when there began a renewed attempt to pass the Equal 


Rights Amendment first introduced to Congress in 1923.7¢ P 


Where, or whether, Harper would have fit into the new 
women’s movement can only be speculated. In late 1894 she 
wrote that the “evolution of women from the position of 
chattle [sic] to that of an independent individual has been 
in progress for centuries and is not yet accomplished.” ™ 


** Phillips, “Ida A. Husted Harper,” 140. 
an See Estelle B. Freedman, “The New Woman: Changing Views 
of Women in the 1920s,” Journal of American History, LXI (September, 
1974), 372-93. 
., ` Ida Harper, “Life Insurance for Women,” Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine, XVIII (November, 1894), 1054. 
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Many modern feminists would agree with this observation. century au 
Clearly, though, many would disagree strongly with Harper’s Ble fe al 


persistent recommendations that women’s primary duties 
were to home and husband. Just as Booker T. Washington 
is regarded by some as an accommodationist, Harper would 
also be viewed as far too conservative by many present day 
feminists. But she, like Washington, was a product of her 


herself whet] 


Harpe: 
feminist in 
injustices ł 


times. The feminine ideal was as pervasive a stereotype as leges y the 
that of the shuffling darkie, but with roots extending much her ear Ay 
deeper into time. _ the franchi 

If Harper’s writings were_attimes contradictory, per- 18 New Ï 


haps it was because she was struggling with that image of 
the feminine ideal. Perhaps she lacked the courage to forsake 
it completely in public; perhaps she did not want to: Or per- 
haps she realized, shrewdly, that her Terre Haute audience— 
rural, politically and religiously conservative—would dismiss 
her if she wrote more radically. 


In truth, her actions spoke louder than her words: she 
continued her career despite her husband’s objections, 
initiated and won a divorce from him at age thirty-nine, 
moved away from the town she had known for twenty years 
to live alone, went back to college at age forty-two, then 
devoted most of the remainder of her life to one cause, the 
whole time writing prolifically. Indeed, Harper’s later writ- 
ings, notably those appearing in the New York Sun, show a 


stronger emphasis on women’s rights to choose their life 
styles: _ 


Men can’t help it because they are so emotional; nature made them 
that way, and, just as the sight of water sends a hydrophobic patient 
into convulsions, so the contemplation of wifehood and motherhood 
throws these emotional creatures into a fit of hysteria. Imagine every 
woman in the country who has access to a newspaper using it to glorify 
husbandhood and fatherhood! ... There never has been a time since 
the alphabet was invented when we have not been solemnly assured 
that mother love is the strongest passion humanity is capable of. From 
the period of Moses down to June, 1900, we have been told that God 
and nature, the prophecies, the Ten Commandments, the beatitudes, the 
revelations, the Church, the Pope, the Bishops, the elders, the editors, 
and the politicians, intended woman to be the mother of the race. She 
would have found it out herself if nobody had ever told her .... Why 
in the name of common sense are all the small fry in creation popping 
up at this late day and informing her that she has got to be what 
she always has been? Can it be possible that at this dawn of a new 
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BY 
IDA HUSTED HARPER 
Vol. I 1878 1893 
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Local murvet 


In the "70's I went to Terre Haute a bride from the home of my 
childhood and a large family and was very lonely. Finally to occupy 
my time I began to reply to various thin;s that appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Mail, signing my answers "Mrs. John Smith", Mr. 
Perry S. Westfall, its editor, published them fof some time and at 
last to find the author addressed a note to this name and had it put 
in the list of “advertised letters", Mr. Will Arnold, who was at that 
time in the post office and q frequent visitor at our home, suspected 
that I was "Mrs. John Smith", so he spoketo my husband, who was in 
total ignorance regarding it but said he would show me the letter. He 
did so and I went to see Mr. Westfall. He wanted me to contribute 
regularly and offered a small conpensation. My husband was willing I 
should write, as it seemed to amuse me, but said I must not accept any 
mohey. Th s was the attitude of most husbands in that day. 

I informed Mr. Westfall that I would accept his proposition, in- 
cluding the pay! The Mrs. John Smith articles were not preserved but 
in a little old book made by a young brother I found the first five 
under the arrangement made, entitled, "A Woman's Thought, by a new con- 
tributor". I remember that at the end of five weeks I insisted that 
"Thoughts" was too mild and I wanted "Opinions’. Mr. Westfall, who was 
a most conventional man, demurred to this as too "strongminded", but 


finally yielded. After a year or two I insisted on signing my own name, 


A by that time the authorship was pretty well known, but he objected 
strenuously, sayinre they would lose all their independence and vigor if : 
I assumed personal responeibility for them. I carried my point again, 
and I think that altogether the arficles ran about twelve years. I 
wrote also many editorials. 

At that time there were no Sunday papers and the Saturday Evening 
Mail had a large circulation far beyond Terre Haute. These articles 
attracted wide attention because there were very few women writers in 
those days. Men often told me they read them with interest because the 
had always wanted to know what women thought on such subjects as the 
articles discussed: I did not preserve them but after the death of my 
mother in 1893 a number were found among her papers and put into scrap 
books by the same devoted brother, who afterwards added others. They hag 
not been the light of day for more than twenty years until this spring : 
when I was preparing scrap books of more recent times for the Library off 
Congress and came across them. In glanding over them I saw that they weg 
in'a measure a picture of Terre Haute Life over thirty years ago, as see} 
through the eyes of a girl in her early twenties, and I thought that if 
they were placed in the public library some of my contemporaries might 
enjoy reading them. Many of them show the rashness of youth which rushes 


qn where the older fear to tread, 
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The love of writing developed and during many of these years and 
some following, I conducted the "Woman's Department" in the Firemen's 
Magazine, which at that time, under the able editorship of Eugene V. 
Debs, was a power in the world of labor. Bound volumes of the magaz- 
ine for these twelve years I have just presented to the Library of the 
American Federation of Labor in Washington, D. C. I notice some arti- 
Cals from the Ferre Haute Express and a few which I think were written 
for a paper started by Edwin Seldomridge in the '80's, and also letters 
of travel for the Terre Haute Gazette. I began writing for the Indiana- 
polis papers and in 18qq went to that city to take an editori ‘al position 
on the News, which ended my residence in Terre "aute. 

These scrap books have been put into fresh bindings but, alas, the 
dust of ages cannot be removed like old covers! They were made with- 
out any attention to dates and defy all attempts at indexing, so they 
will have to be read simply in the reminiscent spirit with which one 
listens to snatches of old tunes played at randog as twilight shadows 
gather. 

Ida Husted Harper. 


June 1915 (Signed) 


DE PAuW UNIVERSITY 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


HISTORY 
April 5, 1961 


Mr. Stillmen Tavlor 
Terre Haute Public library 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Nr. Taylor: 


I am doing research on the life of Ida Husted Harper, a suffragist aml writer, 
who lived in Torre Haute from about 1671 to about 1895, writing for now:papers 
and magravines. What I would like to find out is information about her 
husband, Thomas W., Harper, an attorney and politician of Terre Haute, who 
married her in 1871 and later was divorced, sometime before 1890, when he 
remarriede 


If you have a file of Terre Haute newspapers for the period, could you look 
up an obituary of Thomas W, Harper (died March h, 1908) and/or Ida Husted 
Harper herself (died March 1h, 1931), I am especially interested in the 
date of their divorce, if this can be discovered. 


Any infomration you can furnish me about either Mr. or Mrs. Harper would 
be gatefully received. 


Sincerely yours, PA 
oF 
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Clifton J. Phillips 
Associate professor of history 
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Clifton J, Pilllips April 4, 1961 


Associate Professor of History 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Dear Mr, Phillips; 


I have copied the obituaries of both Mr. and Mrs. Harper 
as you requested in your letter of April 5th, but have been 
unable to find any mention of the divoroe. I do not think 
you will find much here that is not in the articles appearing 
tn the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, but following are the 
quotations: 


Terre Uaute Star March 17, 1931 
Denth of Ida Husted Harper 
Recalls Early Career in City 

"There Haute author, journalist, lecturer and suffragist of 
international fame, started her careeyas a writer and leader of 
women in Terre Haute more than forty years ago, addording, to 
Terre Hauteans,. 

Mrs. Harper's death in Washington last week-end brou ht 
back wemori¢es of her first work as a writer on the Terre inute 
Mail more than fory years ago. Theodore Debs} brother of the 
late Lugene B. Debs, remembered low she coiducted tue woman's 
department Br the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemens magazine, 
of which his brotner was then editor. 

Tnat was the same time she was writirg the column in the 
Mail, in which she advanced her ideas about wo:.en's position 11. 
world al that time and how she félt they needed emancipation. 

'She was Terre Haute's first suffrage leadert, they said. 

Miss Lucia Brokaw told the reporter of how Mrs, liarper visi c. 
her aunt's nome and t..eRatalked on her ideas of the proper Spuer. 
of women, 

'She was rather heavy, but nad a beautiful com: lexion", is 
Brokaw said, and then she had very pronounced views mad wes direct 
in expressing themed also in aking questions.' 

Her daughter, Mrs. Winifred Cooley, was then a little giri. 

She left Terve taute for India apolis, where she was connect.4 
witn the News for a time, according to Miss Brokaw. But she often 
came back nere to visit her sister, the late Mrs, tmil Froeb. 

Her hunband was Tom Harper, a n attorny. 

After leaving here Nrs. ilarper began writing for metropoliisrs. 
acwApAapers and magazines, Sho lectured on suffrage iui many diiry 
countries.Funeral services for Mrs. Harper were ielā in Washi: vtar, 
D., C. Monday afternoon," 
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April 14, 1961 


Miss Elizabeth C, Ross 

Reference Librarian 

mmeline Fairbanks emoiral Library 
Terre Haute, Indisna 


Dear Miss Ross: 


Thank you very much for the copies of the 
obituaries ,of Mr. and Mrs. Harper. The information in 
Mre Harper s obituary especially is very valuable, for 
it tells me more about him than I have yet found. 


I would still like to fina out the date of 
their presumed divorce, just to make the record complete, 
but have no idea where to turne If you come across any 
information I should appreciate your sending it on to 
mee Mr. Harper remarried in 1890; the divorce must 
have taken place sometime between about 1880 & 1890, 
Thank you again for your trouble and kindness, 


wernt eG. 
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Terre Haute Star, Mer 1P, 1931 


ASHES OF MRS., HARPER ARE STARTTD 
TO MUNCIE 


“ashington, Mar 1°.(Spectal) The ashes of Mrs, Ida Harper, author, journal- 
ist, and lecturer, formerly of Terre Haute and Indianapolis, were sent to Muncie, 
Indiana, tocay, for intcrment. She was horn at Fairfield Indiana, taken at an 
early are to Muncie y her parents, After leaving Indiana University, she 
married Samel (sio) Harper of Terre Haute, Mrs. Happer was internationally 
known as a protagonist of woman suffrage anc in recent years attended many 
cenferences of women in foreign countries," 


Terro Haute Star, Mar. 5, 190%, paga & 


COL. HARPER “ITS APTER LONG ILLNESS 
“ell-known attorney passes away 
At hore in this city 
Vigo bar w111 pay tribute 


"Colonel Thomas Harper, a prominent attorney of this city, died at f O'clock 
yesterday morning at his residence, 1010 So Jrd St., after a long illness, `r. 
Harper had been 111 for several weeks with a complication of diseases and hau 
been unconscious since last Thursday. He had nover reyained consciousness up to 
the time of his denth. 

Vr, Harper was born at Lima, Ohio, August 3, 1947, and wns the son of illiam 
H. inrper, cne of the most promi ent physicians in Vestern Ohio. Mr. Harper at 
the are of 16 years enlisted in Company 8 of the 151st Chio regirent in 1°46" and 
serve’) until the close of the war, In 186P ho studied law at Ann Arbor and was 
admitted to the har of the Supreme Court of Ohto in 1°70. Since that time he had 
been practising law in this city. 

“or 19 rears previous to 1°00, Yr, Harper was chief counsel for the Boother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and when attending to their lepal enses visited alrcst 
every state in the Union. He was lending counsel for Eugene V., Debs in the 
Chicazo strike cases and had figured in many hard-fought legal battles, ^t tat 
tire ho was quoted all over the M"nited States and was considered one of the 
brightest minds of the country, 

Yr. lapper leaves a widow, tov sistors, Mrs. N.H.. Syfers of Indianapolis, 
and Yrs, illiam Annal of Ottawa, and one dauchtor, Mrs. “inifred Harper Cooley 
of New York City, 

Yr. Harper novar held any public office except that of ditv attorher in 
1°75, but he was well known throughout t's city and this vicinity, iis persaverance 
won him many clients end his generous nature made him a host of friends, He was 
always plensed to have a crovd as -embled shout him and was loval and true to all 
his friends..... 

"urial will be in Highland Lawn Cemetery." 


Fxcert for a pamphlet written bv Yrs., Harrer, on “oman Suffrage, ve have iittle 
material left either by or about her. She is the author cf a bicgraphy of “usan 
Be Antnony, which we no longor have. TI hore that this information will be helpful. 
SPC Ss Sie E. C. Rons. Referencn Tihrarian 


NOTABLE AMERICAN WOMEN, 1607-1950 


Biogr hica Dictionary 
A Biograp 1 
SPONSORED BY RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EDWARD T. JAMES, EDITOR : 10 GARDEN STREET - CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


November 17, 1964 


Mre Stillman K. Taylor, Librarian 
Emmeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
222 North 7th Street 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Taylor: 


May we call upon your library for possible assistance in connec- 
tion with an article to be published in our dictionary? This is on 
the author and suffragist Ida Husted Harper. 


We should like to verify, if we could, the statement that Mrs. 
Harper was for one year managing editor of the Terre Haute Daily 
News, and also fill in the approximate dates of her editorship. 
It is said that she carried the paper through a heated municipal cam- 
paign in which it backed a successful independent ticket; does this 
sound accurate? I note in Ray Ginger's biography of Eugene Debs the 
statement that the Daily News was founded by Debs and four other 

men in 1889. Mrs. Harper apparently moved from Terre Haute to Indiana- 
polis in 1890 or 1891. This date, too, we should like to pin down 
if we could. 
t 
Mrs. Harper had earlier written a column for some twelve years 


for the Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail, but her first editorial 
post was apparently on the Daily Newse_\..,..\, hats drs Shite te ee 
3 Fe Ce: if ` Li 


We shall greatly PEEM A any information you can ee US, 
as we seek to make our articles as accurate as we cane 


Sincerely yours, 


Edward T., Jémes 


ETJ smdp 


Committee of Consultants: Arthur M. Schlesinger, Chairman : Carl Bridenbaugh, Lester J. Cappon, Rachel Carson, Helen 

Clapesattle, Merle Curti, Susanna Bryant Dakin, Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, Louis Filler, Eleanor Flexner, Constance 

McLaughlin Green, James D. Hart, W. K. Jordan, Oliver W. Larkin, William Lichtenwanger, Alma Lutz, Elsie Lewis 

Makel, Annabelle M. Melville, Frances Perkins, Ishbel Ross, Francis B. Simkins, Barbara Miller Solomon, Frederick B. Tolles, 
William Van Lennep, Ola Elizabeth Winslow 


Oe ha ee 


as JO NOP Pe 


a 


November 30, 1964 


“re “Iworda T. James 
190 Garten Street 
Comhriise 39%, "asa. 


ia 


Dear cir: 


In response to your letter of November 17th, I 
have a Sit more information about Ida Husted Harper 
which yau may not have. I nave found thet Mrs. 
Harper was 7anaging editor of the Terre dante Daily 
News from February 25th 1390 only until May 1lOta of 
the same year, tnste 4 of serving a year in that 
capacity as you had thought. This paper was first 
published in 1339, with wW. Ha Smith as the managiag 
editor. Mrs. Harper did serve as eiitor during the 
campaign of 1890 as you will see in the crvy enclosed 
of the article copied from tne paver after her 
resignation. 


I have also made copies for you of obituaries 
both of her ani her husband, taken from newspapers 
of the titre, in hove that they may shed some more 
Light on her life. 


[t is veyy difficult to oinooint tre exact irtes 
of her work on the Saturday ivening Math as much of 
her work is unskeneis: mi fron itse very incention, 
the Saturiayv Evenine Mail included articles on woman 
suffrage an? women's rivhts, which may eagily nave 
heen her writing., After Fr.. Perry D. Westfall took 
over the paper on March 1l, 1872, he inaugurated a 
sertes of anonymous articles, amonr which was "A 
Voman's pinions”, later »ecknowledged to be by I. H. 
Harner. This paper was owned and edited by itr. 
Westfall fron 1872 until his death in 1339, when nis 
son “Awin became manager., It was only extstence a 
short time after that, until 139l. ajor O. J, Smith 
founded the paver about 1370. Fron a clippliug iated 
Jon 29, 1941: 

"Soon after retiring from the Gazette ite jor O. J 
Smith founde’ the Saturday Evening Mail, which was e 
new venture in the way of a weekly newspaper ani was 
a shining success from the start. The Franco-German 
warm was in progress when te paper was started, and 
Major Smith, with his characteristic indepenience, 
espoused the bart of the French, which was 4istabteful 
to a large number of citizens of German ancestry.".se. 


“Major Grith sold the paper to Perry 5. westfall, who 
head been connectel with the express, and he ......made 
a wonierful Limprovement in the Mail, ani it became the 
most pou La paper in tne Te ty. ae 

"2. Frank Howe, then pastor of the Congregational 
vnurch, wrote “Town Ij1k", when it was inaucurated, but 
his identity waz kept secret for a long time. Mrs. [da 
A. ilarper was the author of "A Woman's Oninitons" and in 
that way made her entry into public life, which wes £9 
successful that she later deceme internationally known 
az one of the foremost advocates of woman suffrage. She 
wis the wife of Thomas Vv. Harper, a well-known attorney, 
and he hai to stani a lot of"ruyine” from his associates 
hecause of some of her criticisms of hone life, pudlic 
events an? nublic officials, Dhe startei her colum with 
Asser lee of articles carcerning the churches of the city, 
in w-tieh she eriticteed the Mfferent creeds ana conluct 
of the several churches, indulgine in sarcasm that was 
not the least of her accomplishments. Her identity was 
not known for A logg time and this, of course, Aided to 
the tnaterost in her column.” 


T have not an yet heen sable to fini the exact drte 
of their divorce. This will necessitate a visit to the 
court house, and if I find it within the next few days, 
T will let you know, 


T amenoclosing the obituaries of both Mr. and Mrs, 
Harper. 


~incerely, 


Elizabeth C. Koss 
neference Librarian. 


Terre Houte Star March 17, 1931 


Neath of Tda husted Harver 
hecalls @arly Career in City 


"terre Haute author, journalist, lecturer and 
suffrarist of international fame, st7rted h-r career as 
a writer ani leader of women in Terr? taute more t on 
forty years naro, according to Terre Heuteans. 


Mrs. Harper's death in Washington last weex-end 
hroucht back memories of her first work as a writer on 
the Terre Haute Mai 1 more than forty years aro. Therotdore 
Debs, %rother of the late “ugene WY% Debs, rememberei how 
she conducted the women's department for the 3rotherhood 
of Locomotive iiremens magazine o f which hes brother was 
then editor. 


That was the same time whe was writing the column in 
the Mail, in which she advianced her ideas avout women's 
position in the world at that time anid how she felt they 
needed emancipation. 


!she was Terre Haute's first suffrage leader’, they 
said. Miss Lucia 3rokaw told the reporter of how Mrs. 
Harper visited her aunt's home and there talked on her 
ideas of t12 prover sphere of women. 


‘She was rather heavy, but hadi a beeutiful complexion” 
“iss 3rokaw said,’and then she head very pronounced views 
ani wis dirent in exnressing them and also in asking 
questions,’ 


Her dauphter, Mrs. winitfred Cooley, was then a little 
riri. She left Terre ilaute for Indianapolis, where she was 
eonnectei with the News for a time, ascording to Miss 
3rokaw, Jut she often came sack here to visit her sister, 
the late Mr. “nil raeh. 


Her husband wes Tou Harner, an attorney., After leav- 
ing here, “rs. “arper began writing for metropolitan news- 
pavers ani magazines. She lectured on suffrage in many 
different countries. Funeral services for Mrs. Harper were 
held in washington, D. C. Monday afternoon." 


Terre iiaute Star, erch 5, 1903, oage 4 


Col. Harner dies after long illness 
well-known attorney passes swey 
At hore in this city 
Vigo bar will pay tribute 


"Colonel Thomas Harner, a vrominent attorney of 
tris city, died at 46 o'clock yesterday morniog'as his 
resiienca, 1919 so 3rd St., afte- a lonz illness. Nr. 
Harner had been 111 for several weeks witn a comnlication 
of diseases ani had heen unconssious since last Thursday. 
He hai never revaine} conselousness up to the time of his 
death. 

“r.e Haroer was harn at Lima, Jhio, August 3, 1847, m4 
was the gon of william H. Harper, one of the most vrominent 
physicians in western Ohto., Mr. Harper at the age or 16 
years enlisted in Connany 3 of the 151lst Ihio regiment in 
1354 ant served until the c lose of the wan. Tn 1353 ne 
studied law at Ann Arsor ant was admiftei to the har of 
the cupreme Court of Ohio in 1370. since tnat- tline ne had 
seen practicing law in this city. 

For 19 years previous to 1900, Mr. Harper was chlef 
counsel for the 3rotherhood of Locomotive #iremen and when 
attending to their legal cases. visited almost every state 
in the Union. He was leading counsel for Eugene V. Debs 
in the Chicago strike cases and had fizured in many hard- 
fought legal battles., At that time he was quoted all over 
the country and was considered one of the >rishtest minds 
of the United states. 

fir. Harper leny» n willow, two sisters, Mrs. li. He 
vyfers of Indianapolis, ani “Mrs. william Annal of Ottawa, 
nnl one daughter, Mrs. winifred Harper Codley of New York 
VAY. 

Me. Harper never held any nublic office except that 
of city attorney in 1375, but ne was well known throughout 
the city end this zicinity. Hts perseverance won him man -y 
clients an? his renerous nature male him a nost of friends. 
He was always vleased to have a crowd assembled about him 
ani was loyal and true to all his friends... 3Buriab will 
he in Himhlani Lawn Cemetery.” 


The Terre Hauté Daily News, May 10, 1890 


Page 2 
" Announcement. 


It 1s with deep regret we have to announce to our many 
renierr the retirement, with this issue of The Nows, of 
our ILtor in Chief, Mre. I. A. Harper. Uther literary 
duties demani so much of her time that she found it impracte 
&bl: to remain with us longer. We know the public, as 
fully as ourselves, have appreciated her work, the magnifi- 
cent success of The News testifying to that fact more 
strongly than mere words could do. She has been urged to 
remain and enjoy the results of the great victory The News, 
under her editorial management, has just won, but tris 
seems to be not consistent with other arrangements. She 
leaves The News with our best and kindest wishes for the 
success Awaiting her in the new fields of her literary 
work. 

The public may rest assured that the policy of The 
News shall be in the future as in the past, strictly non- 
partisan and independent., We trust our readers will have 
as high a regard for her successor, Mr. Douglas H. Smith, 
as they have shown for Mrs. Harper. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS" 


ani on the same page: 
"Our New Council 


The News wishes to take the opportunity once more of 
thanking its friends for the many expressions of avpreciat- 
ton of its services in the recent election. The News during 
its somewhat frief existence has received no special favors 
from either party and has been under no particular obligate 
fon. %3efore the nominations were made we announced our 
intention of supporting the best men irrespective of party. 
We believed at the time that we were doing so and the events 
of the past week confirmed this belief. The votes of the 
people met the seal of approval. Both before and after 
the election the most rigid scrutiny has failed to find a 
shadow upon the charactors of the men who have been chosen 
as the representatives of the people during the next two 
years. They go into office with the full confidenve of our 
citizens and they will undoubtedly retire with the same 
respect.” .eceoe 


f HARDER FAMILY “Ty. 


NOTABLE AMERICAN WOMEN: 1607.1950 
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December 7, 196 


Miss Elizabeth C. Ross, Reference Librarian 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Miss Ross: 


Thank you very much for the helpful information in your letter 
of November 30. It is good to be able to pin down the dates of Mrs. 
Harper's editorship of the Daily News, and there are useful details 
also in the obituaries and other items you quoted. I greatly ap- 
preciate your taking the trouble to assemble this material for us. 
We do, by the way, have the date of hor divorce -= Fobruary 10, 1890, 
or just a short timo before she accepted the editorship of the Daily 
News. 


Does your library by any chance contain a file of the Locomotive 
Firemen's Magazine during the 1880's and '90's, when Debs was the 
gete g , editor? We have been trying to verify the years during which Mrs. 
be “typ tavllarper conducted its women's column. She began it some time during 
Retr gave the early 1880's and continued it to 1893, and possibly a year or 
Proh’ two longer. Cly pA aK Cy Fle tatty pele > $ 


One of the clippings you quote, I note, calls her "Ida A. Harper," 
and we have found her maiden name listed as Ida A. Husted. Have you 
ever seen her middle name spelled out? 


By coincidence, I was near Terre Haute at Thanksgiving time, 
attending a reunion of my wife's family (the Wilsons and Dennises) 
at Paris, Illinois. 


Sincerely yours, 


Edward T. Hes 


ETJ rmdp 


Committee of Consultants: Arthur M. Schlesinger, Chairman : Carl Bridenbaugh, Lester J. Cappon, Rachel Carson, Helen 

Clapesattle, Merle Curti, Susanna Bryant Dakin, Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, Louis Filler, Eleanor Flexner, Constance 

McLaughlin Green, James D. Hart, W. K. Jordan, Oliver W. Larkin, William Lichtenwanger, Alma Lutz, Elsie Lewis 

Makel, Annabelle M. Melville, Frances Perkins, Ishbel Ross, Francis B. Simkins, Barbara Miller Solomon, Frederick B. Tolles, 
William Van Lennep, Ola Elizabeth Winslow 


Emeline Fairh=n?-- i, Pa 
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Jomariive 32, Nass 
“nam Woy Tamag: 


P teiophogedi or. Bobéert Sanstantine mis worning 
amount vour request in your letter of “ecemher 7tnsiline 
basa apafeasor of ati torak Bind tana sta teCol ese) here, 
amis im cha@esstor the Debs house, whiteh his been nade 
Leng TRUN wb in’ the, oast year, Bits, feldgme frat 
the library there, whicn is still unorganized, does 
Rave @ GommLoOts Mile ef fhe Lochitine Sirens ie MSi- 
Zine for the years when Debs "ag the aditor. ane only 
Aifftoulty ts that se vet Shev beya no Lihrerian to 
whom I could refer your question. iiowever, br. Constantine 
seid thet he vould have tire next week to lock through 
the vapers and get the dates when .rs, Harver conducted 


its women's column. re mlansr.o write yyourdirectly, ec 
i gave him ‘your address, ani nope that “you will hear from 
him soon. 
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[E dd think it is funny that your wife is a relat’ ve 
of tne vennises of ?əris. re Mayes snar ander jgyed 
them for manv yrars,. 


En koShye Wate. 
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Harper, Taa AMOI] ehang Anonas 
SOME CUTSTANDING WOMEN OF CUR CHURCH'S PAST 
The Dedication is taken from the Church's 60th Anniversery Celebration, 1894. 
In Dr. Elder's address he dzvoted a page or so to the women who had served the 
church. A memorial. "In Paul's letter to the Phillivian's he acknowledged the 
impostanca of women's work in the church,'I entreat thes also,true yoke fellow, 


v 


help these women for they labored with mə in the Gospəl'". 
I object to this, for indeed women ask not, nor recsivelhelp from the men of 
the church. It is the women who did and do the helping. 


. I am not conforming leterally to the title given me. If you have given 
g 


the title any thought at all, you have already made a list of the women you 
think were outstanding in the church. If I no more than list the women wno were 
nger. 


outstanding wə would be here all night- if I told you anything about them-long 


And you would object to me leaving out your favorites, or worse, secretly hurt, 


this one, or that one was not mentioned. 


? Just how far do you do back in history? I 


at 


And'the past"? what is the past 
am not going back to the earliest church workers, for good workers we have had 
always. Or the good workers,many of whom ars still outstanding, who have come 
within the last forty years, from as far west as California, and north as ilichigan, 
south as Texas, and east as New England. I will not mention anyone living, and 
only a very few gho in my time loomed large. I do not think of them as pillars 
of the church, or Caryefides, but rather the sowers and the reapers who bring in 
the sheaves, 

There was one member in my time who regularly herded her daughters into the 
sanctuary, and more than did her snare, a shining examplo. As the twig is bant-so 
true in this case ~ we have another generation of good church workers. 


} zanen of our church have always been known for 


And just as Aimoortant, the won 
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outstanding work in the comminity. Then there are those who opened their homes for 


houses. And always there wers crowds, 


rose gardens, and 


wo 

wm 
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There are those who had and have talent in cooking, sewing hostessing, educa- 
ting and being educated. The women of the church are always mindful of the 
needs of the church. 

No doubt you have seen yourself in one of these categories. Here are a fow 
of the activities our women have had outside the church. 
Lilian Jones White. - President of the Woman's Department Club, active and most 


helpful in the Musical Organization,receiver of the first "Rose" award . 


“On the Park Board and the School Board, and most active there. A real hostess 

she was, making people welcome with her sweet smile, and helving younger ones 

to learn, for she did not stop at being a doer herself, but taught others. It 
was, I believe, Mrs. White who instigated the coffee hour after church service. 
Here again was a sample of a mother being an example to her daughter. Her mother, 
Persis Jones, was notonly active in this church,but served on the Rose Ladies Ai d 
Board - and did she not also write portry? 

There wese Mr. John Gillum, Mrs. Albert Faurot (formerly Anne Sankey), and 

lrs. Macy Cowgill, all of whom were Presidents of the W. Dapt. Club. Mrs. Cowgill 
did unusual things for the church,such as giving an indepth study of the church 
windows. 

During the ministry of G. Isaacys he mad:it known that though he liked silences 

before service, the stage whispers that amused or dismayed some members, of 

Sarah Burton and Lucia Beykaw were as nothing. They could do anything they wished 
in the sanctuary. He called them his blatimum blonds. These ladies gave great 
service to thechurch. Mrs. Burton mzy have been the first woman on the of fial 
Board.She was for years Registrar of Rose Poly. Lucia Brokaw took perfect care 
of the Communion Table and all that was on it. These, along with other, Mr. Bauer- 
Keister(Grossmtter), Mm, John Warren, James Black gEunter, Smith and about 
webyy others were the INDUATRIAL SOCIETY which long thrived. How they arrived 
at the name Industrial is not known, but industrious they were. The first minutes 


found were 1920. They succeeded the Home Missionary Society and inherited iG FI 
: 4 E 
y Sar 


Rang that had bee» ivon that Society; in 1687 to“ for the greatest good of missions 


For years this socicty made mince meat by a secret recipe. The meat used was tongue. 
On an appointed day they took themselves and a groat bowl and all of the fixings, 


et 
some of them already prepared at hometo the church | kitchen, Fade bottles, and 


later sold 32 to H5 quarts each year nfor tho benefit of the church And woe to 
anyone who refusad to buy their Wi ae @1 a quart, a hich price for those days. 
They Fiko had pan cake supper; in the 1920s on Shrove Tuesday using Mrs. Black's 
recipe,and selling the recips. Pancakes a la Black. In 1933 some of the women 
were stall preparing mince meat. The Industrial E EE now passed into history 
like its members, but there are those who still remember it with great respect, 

To the ladies, God Bless them!! What would the chureh be without them? Church 
histories and directories show the women outnumber the men. It is usually the 
women woman who bring their husbands and sons to the church. When the church 
needs repairs and replacements who are called upon’ to help finance? The women 
usually resort to Bazaars- by any other name the same and just as sweet! Some- 
times a unique and good money maker comes to light,like bringing children and men 
into the affair, one of the most successful being a two day kother Goose Fair in 
1999 ~ in December of course. 

And that brings us to the past of long ago. I plan to tell you of three out~ 
standing and quite different women . The first, our social worker I was able to 


find so little about, yet she stands out like a beacon. 


In 1865 £LIZA BOWEN WARREN was baptised and joined this church. Her first appear- 


ance in my records is as a memgoer of thse Sewing Socisty,which I shall tell more 


about leter. In 1689 she suggested a money makeing plan, a new entertainment 


uy 


he had heard about called FSAST OF DAYS. ‘Two meetings later it was in the plan. 
ji p 


oS 


ing stage. It was an arrangement for selling things! from booths approapriately 
marked. Konday, being wash day the booth was to be decorated with clothes pins,z 


and and articles to be sold portsinad.to washiday. Reception Day which was 
U 
vwodnesday would have a booth furnished as a parlor with faney articles for sale. 
uesday, of course ironing day, Thursday mending day, friday swesping day,Satur- 


A 
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Miss Warren was active in the Sundgy School, always interested in young people. 


. . os : U ` 2 
About this time there were two Mission S°nday Schools, east and west, projects 


of this church. The west one evolved into the Light House lission. She was a 


also active in the Young People's Christian Endeavor, as chairman and report- 


er in 1894-5, Prayer Committee, and Missionary Committee, and held, on Sunday 
$ 


afternonns, services at the Old Ladies Home,"to cheer and ebfort them? 
Like many women in the church, she was active in the city with social work, 

V practicing Christianity. On North First Street, in the former home of Dr. E.V, 
Ball, there was a project that had been started by and was being carried on by 
Miss Warren. It was called the Social Settlement, and located in the part of 
the city that could use such an institution. Perhaps she nad been inspired by 
Jane Adam's Hull House. I do not know the exact date of its establishment, or 
length of its existence, but it was already functioning in 1896, and-was still 
active when I was a child. It was a forerunner of such nseded centers. We know 
from clippings it was devoted to improvement and edueation of the poor and un- 
fortunate in the west side of the city. Special attention was given to teaching 
girls domestic virtues, housekeeping, cooking, cleanliness, and sewing. This 
was important in charity work. Its chief promotor in time AND money was Eliza 
B. Warren, We shall call her our social worker, the woman who cared enough to 
do something for her city. 


CARRIE WILSON ADAMS. Was the Paige family of this church responsible for 


Mr, and Mrs. Allyn Adams becoming involved in the First Congregational Church 
when they came from Paris, Illinois, in 18827 Hor first callers were rs, E. 
W. Ross and Mrs, L. F. Perdue. She was engaged ot take charze of the organ of 
this church. Because of her musical career she was very important to this 
church, and in addition, both she and her husband lent a hand with many of the 
Young People's activities. They remained in Terre Haute until 1920, when they 
went to Portland, Crezon, to be near their son. She died at E9 in 1940. 

Carrie Adams was the first woman in Aumsrice to direct the hessiah, composed 


` 
v 


more church music tnan cnv other woman, many anthems, cantatas, 51x overettas 


(including The National Flower), wrote five anthem books, directed Rose Pely's 
Glee Club, served for twelve years as head of the music department at the old 
Normal. Her last thirty six years she was assistant editor of the Choir Herald. 


She wrote the librettos for her oper opcrettas. And in addition was a splendid 


housekeeper and cook. Large delozations of Paris relatives and friends often vis- 
ited. She was busy between transcribing compositions, baking hams and turkeys, 
and making rolls. 

F She was busy all her life. At five she was singing and playing the melodeon. 
The cabinet organ she played at seven; at nine she sang in the Hallelujah cho- 
rusrus and other oratarios; a Sunday School organist at eleven; a teacher of 
piano, organ and harmony in her father's musical institute; a church organist at 
fourteen; director of choirs and choral societies at eighteen; taking leading 
contralto parts in Pinafore and Rirates of Penzance given by amateurs of Paris 
where music was recreation for years. 

In 1882 she took charge of the organ and choir at the First Congregational 
Church, She was there many years, all except sevon years at the Central Christ- 
jan Church where she had two large choirs, men's chorus, glee club, and an organ 
built especially for her needs. 

In 1891 Mrs. Adams planned to give a little flower concert" to raise the last 
$80 due on the grand piano the Congregational Chureh Sunday School. Result was 
the operetta THE NATIONAL FLOWER which netted the church $2000 in six performan- 
ces.during thet year and the next, Filling the old iiaylor opera house. It was 
copyrighted in 1899, 

She was @ pioneer in music anstruiction in county institutions. Her published 
works included a book for public schools. The magazine Etude included irs, Adams 
as one of the great composers. Certainly she was one of this church's outstanding 


women. 


Ny real find among the outstanding women of the church became the secretary 
of the first organization of women in our church that have oxisting notes. The 
constitution of this society is so interesting I am including it. 

CONSTITUTION CONGRSGATIONAL SEWING SOCIETY 1831. Zit was written chiefly by 

Tillie Ball. Besides the President, Vice-president, Secretary and Treasurer, 

there were flirectors wno "shall prepare the work, make purchases, solicit orders, 

and if at any time a public sale of the articles may bo deemed expedigent, they, 
& 

@ in connection with the other Officers, shall have the ma he ak 
LUNCH- The lunch prepared for the Sewing Society shall be limited to one 
kind of meat, bread, pickles, tea and coffee, A violation of this rule will be 
attended by a fine of one dollar for each member of the Eommittes. If ons mem- 
ber of the €ommittee prepare anything additional without the consent of the 
others that member must assume the fine of the whole, 

BY- LAWS : I, Voluntary fee of 50¢ every lady desiring to become a member- non- 
paymenvhnot to exclude anyone. 

II. Thstethe Society meet to sew on Friday of every week from @ne to five. 
atithe house of some member and every third week to finish with a lunch and 
social. 


III. Once a month a_Socisal shall be given at the church the character of the 


entertainment to bə decided by the committse in charge. 


IV. A Committee shall be appointed to visit each lady and request her to join 
the Society. 

V. The Social in the church shall be free. 

VI. That the young ladies organize’ tusemselves into a Society either to co-oper. 
ate with the Sewing Society or act separately as they may prefer. 


VII. A member of the Society absenting herself from any meeting shall be sub- 


ject to a fine of ten cents. 
October 


ss ray 


MINUTES OF THE CONGREGATICZAL S#aihG crer 

p5 Oct. 1, 1831. Called meeting of the ladies of the church decided to organ- 
ize a society thru whose workings funds should be raised to purchase a carpet 
for the audience room. 

pó Nothing more of note for the year Cct. 10, 1882 Sewing Society met in the 
church parlors. Pres. C. E. Fuller, VP lirs. A. Z. Foster, SEC. MRS. T. W. HARPER, 
Treas¿. Miss Sallie EcKeen, Several directors. It was this lrs. Harper whose writ- 
ing so stirred me, I felt she had the promise of bəing the church's most outstand- 
ing woman. 
Excerpts. 

are 27. Met at Hrs, L. F. Perdue's. One of the most interesting meetings in the 

history of the society. About sixty guests present. Among them lir. and Mrs. T. R. 
Bacon, An elegant lunch was served and after a social evening Society adjourned 


> 


to meet with Miss Tillie Ball. 


‘í Nov. 3, 1882. Meeting not la argoly attended. Number of menbers were at the 
y\ 
Cooking School, 


A ms sty a 
‘The next meeting was fully attended, largest of the season- except "Lunch" 


meotings. (Dec.) Decided to meet in the church parvor and discus Bazaar; 


r=) 


Gecided on Dec. 19 and 20- bazaar and supper and to present a quilt to Mr. and 


1S. Croft vermitting each lady to subscribe 2s much Qs , Sire chose, In that Way 
7? ae o v 
D 


about $40 was realized which was more than the quilt was worth. 


(Few moetings wore held after the holidays- the Fan Drill was held in the 
KA 
spring, very successful) and about this tire Sewing Society adjourned to give 
Š 


A- ~ - - eo -r 4. s ._ e pj's 
the members a chanca to do their om soving. 


Reorganized Sent. 1555 Dec 


iced to mest every Friday afternoon until after the 
Bazaar, lunch every third meetinz. Proceeds from supper to go to Helping Hand, 


industrial School & Wlowver ission. To work for a voard object- purchase a new 


` 
Si 


yanig 
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te 
November 1883. Discussed buying dishes tuo sots reported next meeting, 326 and 


J 


33+. Ordered to ` 33+ sat, cunhzards and closets could ve repaired. 


a \ E a 
“Nov. 30.Decided on supper, Oysters ans Neer 


Pazar. 


Jan 1884- Decided not to prepare any more work.Each lady to bring her own 


á u Ad ET 
and pay 10¢. In Feb decided to give an oyster supver. S pper,charades, ice 
vt 


cream tables. Large crow. 


i. ‘ ? A ce? ‘ : 
Lively meeting. Discussed revivals and ministers. Decided in favor of the 


a’ 


latter, against the former. 
460% March-no work- weakness- no decision of remedy. Talked over Memorial 
tablet to Mr. Jewett,suggested a portrait for the Sunday school room more 

ae cuiehiie: Mar. 14, Met at Mrs. Barbours,enjoyed some Florida 
oranges thru courtesy of the ee Soring- decided on only 3 more meetings, 
1884- Called meeting of Sewing Society by secretary. Resolution of Mrs.Warren 
that the woodwark of the new organ ba cherry or mogognay finish. Bdopted - 
sent to the toss T RE-organization. Officers elected,&5 directors,“ A 
number of changes were suggested & plans proposed for the winter. It was 
difficult to arrive at any conclusion as the ladies all talked at once, in- 
cluding the President(Mrs. Oakey), and the Secretary. Officers & directors 
were to meet and TE SN Oem, *3 report- vord Sewing? dropped for the pre- 
sent,simply called the LADIES SOCIETY. It is to have control. of all suppers, 
socials, bazars, exchanges and business interests of the church, an advisory 
to confer and co-opsrate with the Trustees whenever desirable, Dyrectors t 
keap an abundance of sewing on hand,mostly inexoensive articies. To meet 
once in 

every two weeks. 

Dec. 5. Society met at lirs, Oakey's, worked for the Bazar until one o'clock 
when they adjourned in a body to the hospitable home of Mrs. Mancourt. An 
elegant supper was served to about 100 bale tess 

In January planned a strawberry festival in connection with the sale in 
the spring. Later decided to give a reception for Dr. Corning in the church 
parlors, menu coffee, sandwiches,pickles,cake & ice eréams(1259) 
* otk: 8,1887. Met at Hrs. Perdue's,talked a great deal, all at once. Had a 


good time, came to no definite conclusion,é decided to repeat the performance 


on the next Friday. The Secretary was directed to notify members by postal 


card with the assistance of Uncle Sam---- & to draw on the treasury for the 
necessary funds to buy the post cards as it was hardly probable the govern. 
ment would donate to the Cause N 
Poet. 14. Pursuant to call, the faithful met with Sister Perdue, discussed 
her new house, took an inventory of her furniture, talked about the (mis)man- 
alee of servants and children, decided we couldn't live with the former, 
& couldn't live without them, and that our daughters would better be taken 
+ out of school than out of society when their health began to break. Finally 
got dom to businass when it was time to go home. After conference with 
Ayre's Almanac it was decided to hold a bazar on Dec. 15 & by holding it so 
long before Christmas get the "scoop™ on the other churches. Of the 24 un- 
fortunates who were notified by postal that it was their fturn® to get up 
a supper, only three responded in person. Thereupon a committee was appoint. 
ed to notify in person the wayward sisters that were expected to give their 
supper the next Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, and that the bill of fare 
would be ice cream, cake, and chocolate, for which the public would be 
charged 25¢ per aaa. 
The supper came off Oct. 21 as announced. The Sec. was out of the city 


but was informed there was not a large attendance, only $11.97 being real- 


ized. It was decided next time to offer the outside man something more sub= 
A 


stantial for the inner man & thus get him out and take him in. 


lr 
From this time until Dec, 15 various elogant & hospitable homes were 


throm open for the accommodation of the Sawing Society, but no records were 


rept as the seerstary had got mixed up in politics and was engineering 13 


woman suffrare conventions in different parts of 


the state. When she got 
back into her proper sphere the society was in session at irs. C. E. Fuller's, 


It was the worst day of the season & the condition of the hostess' temper é 


carpets will not be described. The lansuage necessary would be out of place 


record like this, = - -~ (Bazaar supper) the articleswhich no- 


J 


in a religious 


body wanted to furnish were assigned to the absent sisters. 
> 


-2 Bazar suceess might have made the other church societies green with 


fo 


envy. The fancy articles were all sold for at least tne cost of the raw ma- 
terials. The supper consisted of 409 rolls and b hams, 4 turkeys, 8 chick- 
ens converted into salad, a case of oysters, a washboiler of coffee, seven 
gallons of ice cream, 15 large cakes, & various other toothsome and filling 
V edibles, Ths Miracle was not that 12 baskets of frazments were taken up, but 
that so large a Multitude were fed& so little money taken at the door. The 


\ 


total receipts were $163.83. 
+ 


Wed. Mar. 7. The A to Hs made a vigorous protest, commonly called a fkick”, 
against going to all the work and expensə of a social but offerred to give 
S40 instead. The other ladies who had endured the confusion and had skipped 
a social at various times during the winter when it was their "turn" objected 
to this disposition to shirk on part of the A to Hs who wera led by Hrs. 
Fairbanks and Mrs. Beachas speaker of the house. After a lively discussion 
in which the President and Secretary took an active part regardless of the 
parliamentary rules, the question was put to a vots- - - when the majority of 
the sisters said meekly they were willing to do just as the other sisters 
thought best. Tho minority ruled as is generally the case at women's meet- 
ings, and Irs. Beach was appointed to raise the $40- =- The important ques- 
tion came up as to whether the Trustees should buy a new carpet for the front 
part of the church or permit tne ladies to re-patch the old one. Also, 


tr 


whether the seats in the "Amen" corner should be banished as a relic of the 


past, or moved out from the wall, dusted occasionally, and made to look not 


quite as Amenny. They decided instead of a committee to all go over and look 
“> 
at tho carpet. They were meeting at Mrs. Bryant's “handsome residence’, 
Cs 
Time robled on, that being the easiest way for it to get on, and socials 


did not seom to materialize- - The secretary being out of town, as she gen- 
erally en most needed, no accrual and statistical revort can be given, but 
the last socialseems to have been a success. Each lady took two dollars worth 
of provisions, worked harder than she ever did at home, had all the members 
of her own family come and pay for their suppers and in that way realized a 
very neat and very little sun for the treasury. Of course there would not be 
much “profit in furnishing a 75¢ supper for 25¢, but as everything was donated 
and then the supper was eaten and paid for by the person who donated it, the 
profit and loss column- a little more than balane#in favor of the church. 
Besides, these things must not be put upon a mercenary basis- the "social" 
feature must be considered, the members of the church ought to be a band of 
> 
socialists so to speak. 
ir 

Early in October, the date being lost somewhere in the archives of the 
church, the Society held a called meeting- - procesd to the election of offi- 
cers. The caucus system was abolished and the proceedings conducted in the 
most free and straightforward manner that might have been heard on the street, 
so little cause was there for concealment. Every lady nominated every other 
lady and each lady declined as soon as nominated. ‘The old officers positively 
declined a re-election, feeling that tho honor, to say nothing of the hard 
work, should be impartially divided. .A list of officers was finally evolved 
capable of filling any position from pulpit to janitor. This important cere. 
mony being concluded, every member suddenly rememoered her shopping, or her 


tole 


supoer, or her baby, and in less time than it takes to write, the procession 
filtered through the front door, leaving Thoras to gather up the stray gloves 


and pocket handherchieves and oversnows and hang them or. the chandelier until 


called for. 


(Note) Having been secretary of this society for six years without once hav- 


ins been called upon to read the minutes, I concluded to keen them according 


G to my own fancy. As you all know ebout"turn the rascals ou 


ait 
v 


and"open the 
books", I suppose, as the Indians said as Columbus landed," we are discovered," 
Begging your pardon, and with much love and regard for you all, I now relin- 
quish the office to my worthy successor, hrs. Newby. N 
Ida A. Harper. 


IDA“ A, HUSTED HARPER ~- these your minutes ARE being read, in part, to the 


Congregational Guild, eighty-eight years after they were written. There is 


v 


little wonder you went on to national and international fame. You became 
author, journalist,lecturer, and carried the message of women's rightsto this 
and other countries. Pronounced views you had, direct in speach you were, 
and a questioner. As witnessed in the minutes you uscd irony, humor, hyper- 
bole, sarcasm, all to thebest advantage. 

Ida Husted was born in Fairfield, Indiana, not far from Muncie, and she 
came to Terre Haute as the bride of the lawyer Thomas W. Harper, in the 
1870s. She started her writing career because she was lonely and bored. She 
wrote anonomously in the Saturday Evening hail under the title A Woman's 
Thoughts. She soon demanded and eventually got the title changed from 
Enoughts to Opinions. Her first columns were devoted to the churches of the 
city, criticizing different creeds and conduet of several churches, often 
indulging in sarcasm. She advanced her ideas about women's position in the 
world and need for emancipation. She was Terre Haute's first Suffrage leader. 
flso she conducted a woman's department for the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Magazine. 


Ìirs. Harper was divorced from Col, Thomas Harper in 1809, just before she 


accepted the editorshiv of the biily News. After leaving Terre Haute she went 


to Indianapolis and then to Washington where she lived the rest of her life. 
She wrote a three volume biography of Susan B. Anthony, and was one of the 

few women who kept alive "Votes for Women", Her articles anoeared in magazines 
across the country. She worked with Carry Champan Catt, Jane Adams, and Inez 


Palholland, and even Mrs. Pankhurst in London. Sho was recognized as an in- 


v 


tellectual champion of women, and lectured in several countries. 

The local library doos not have her three volume biography of Susan B, 
Anthony, but does have a booklet published by her in 1915, entikled Suffrage 
Snapshots, withza subtitle, Have a Smile with me. Her biography is in Nota- 
ble American Women, 1607-1950, sponsored by Radcliffe College. It names her 
as a Nuno and suffragist. 

ili nag not heard of Mrs. Harper, but so impressed was I by Ida Harper's 
secretarial notes for the Sewing Society, I asked several who this woman was. 
Lucily the Library had a file on her. Then returning home to my own library, 
two feet from my desk I found in Indiana in Transition, by C. F. Phillips, 
"Ida Husted Harper, an active feminist who lived for several years in Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis, wrote Asseciated Work of the Women of Indiana for 
the World's Fair in 1893, as well as a three volume Life and Work of Susan 
B. Anthony (1898-1909) and was chief comoiler of the last three volumes Of 
the official History of Woman Suffrage (1903-1922)." 

A SALUTE to the Secratary of the Sewing Socicty of the First Congregation- 


al .Ghureh! 


Marion H, Gray 


October 1976 
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Ida Harper: Newspaper columnist, author and a 
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Perhaps, Ida Harper — newspaper columnist, author and a 
friend of Sus : ony — could best be described as “spunky.” 

In a time when women’s opinions most often were unwanted, 
unsolicited and deemed of little value, Ida Harper stood up and 
let the people of her community know what she thought — what 
she believed. Paks = oy 

Harper was a young bride when she came to Terre Haute in the 
1870s. In her words: “ ... to occupy my time I began to reply to 
various things that appeared in the Saturday Evening Mail ... 
signing my answers, ‘Mrs. John Smith.” 7 z 

Perry S. Westfall, editor of the newspaper, published the 
answers. As time passed, he determined the true identity of “Mrs. 


John Smith,” and approached her husband for permission to ask Fo 


her to write for the newspaper for a “small compensation.” 

In a letter written many years later, Harper said her husband 
said she could write ... “as it seemed to amuse me.” Her husband, 
however, said she could not pocepe payment. 

“T informed Mr. Westfall that i would accept his proposition, 
including the pay,” she wrote. 

Her column was called “Thoughts,” but Harper soon had that 
changed to “A Woman’s Opinions” — after several discussions with 
her editor. 

Harper began signing her own name to the columns after writing 
about one year. Her articles were published in the local newspaper 
about 12 years. She also wrote “editorials.” 
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Harper didn’t keep copies of her articles, but her mother did and 
her brother placed them in a scrapbook. 

“They (the articles) were forgotten more than 20 years ... 
Harper wrote in the letter to the Vigo County Public Library. She 
suggested the articles were “a mirror of Terre Haute life 30 years 
ago as seen by a girl in her early 20s ... Many of them show the 
rashness of youth which rushes in where the older fear to tread.” 

In the letter, dated June 1915, Harper advised readers to “read 
simply in the reminiscent spirit with which one listens to snatches 
of old tunes Heyes at random as twilight shadows gather.” 

Harper handled the “Woman’s Department” in Fireman’s 
Magazine, a “power” in the world of labor. She presented volumes 
of the magazine Soles 12-year period to the library of the 
American Federation of Labor in Washington, D.C. The magazine 
was edited by Eugene V: Debs. 

In 1890 she accepted ‘an editorial position with The News in 
ae a and, in her words, “ended my residence in Terre 

aute.” . 

Harper met Susan B. Anthony when she visited Terre Haute in 
the 1880s. Later, when she went to California to finish college, she 
became involved with Anthony’s suffrage campaign. 

Perhaps Harper’s biggest accomplishment was writing three 
volumes of “The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony.” 

Dated 1893, Harper’s “The Associated Work of the Women of 
Indiana” contains information about women’s clubs, the reform 
school and women’s prison, the Indianapolis Free Kindergarten, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Woman’s Suffrage Association, etc. The 52-page book 
was subtitled “Indiana World’s Fair Monographs.” 

Ida Husted Harper also prepared “Suffrage Snapshots” for the 
suffrage booth at the Panama Pacific Exposition. Published in 
1915, the booklet sold for 25 cents. In the book, Harper urged 
readers: “Have a smile with me.” 
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seats are in the crosshairs of political 
scopes as state Democrats plot to win 
back the Indiana House of Represen- 
tatives next year. 

Democrats are hoping that some 
of the GOP’s more outspoken fresh- 
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man state law- 
makers have 
scared off moder- 
ate voters by 
leaning ever more 
to the right on 
many issues. 
“[Democrats] 

feel they have a 
good chance of 
taking the House 
back this time 
because of some of 
the wacko, right- 
wing, militia types who got elected 
last time around,” said D.J. Bolinger, 
Howard County Democratic Party 
chairman. 
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Women 
treasure 
the vote 


By Jennifer Royer 
Tribune-Star 
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But local Republican lawmakers 
aren't losing any sleep over the 
Democrats’ efforts. 

“I think they're pretty desperate,” 
said Rep. David Lohr of Terre Haute. 
“The militia people that are active in 
my area are common people... They 
were very frustrated with the way 
government was headed.” 

Lohr, who beat out Democrat 
Vern Tincher for the District 46 seat 
in the last election, said although 
extreme right-wing “militia-types” 
make up part of his constituency, 
they are not the driving force behind 


See Backlash, Page A9 


Mary C. Wedel of Brazil remembers the 
first time she voted in a U.S. presidential 
election as being a “wonderful and exciting” 
time for women. 

It was 1933 and Wedel’s family, along with 
the rest of the country, was impressed with a 
Democratic 
promised to bring the country out of the 
Depression and to repeal prohibition. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was the obvious 
choice for the 32nd president of the United 
States, she said. 

So impressed was Wedel’s father, Watkin 
W. Jones, that he crossed party lines for the 
first time in the election and never went back. 

“My father had always been a Republican,” 
90-year-old Wedel recalled. “I was working the 
Republican polls, but we both voted straight 
Democrat that year. Everything was in such 


presidential candidate who 
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Couldn’t wait: Mary Wedel was given a certificate from Franklin Roosevelt for her work. 


a terrible mess then.” 


See Vote, Page A9 


*Suffrage leader got her start in Terre Haute 


By Jennifer Royer 


Tribune-Star 


Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott may be the 
most famous leaders of the suffrage 
movement, but Terre Haute had some 
dynamic leaders of its own. 


Perhaps the most famous was Ida 
Husted Harper. 


The first measure providing for 
women’s suffrage was introduced into 
Congress in 1868, but women were 
working toward the right to vote before 
that. 


The 19th Amendment to' the U.S. 
Constitution was finally ratified on 
Aug. 26, 1920, stating the right of citi- 
zens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 


=, | Abortion law under attack 


state on account of sex. 


Harper moved to Terre Haute short- 
ly after marrying Thomas W. Harper on 
Dec. 28, 1871. She was offered a job 
writing for the Saturday Evening Mail 
by its publisher, Perry S. Westfall. 


“My husband was willing I should 
write, as it seemed to amuse me, but 
said F must not accept money,” Harper 
wrote. “This was the attitude of most 


husbands in that day. 


“ÉI informed Mr. Westfall that I 
would accept his proposition, including 
the pay!” 

Gary Daily, associate professor of 
history at Indiana State University, 
who has done extensive research on 


See Harper, Page A9 
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Harper, says Harper deserves as 
much fame as any of Terre 
Haute’s historical figures. 


“She spent twentysome years 
here and came back a number of 
times afterward,” Daily said. 
“She spoke out on many events 
of the day and was active in the 
state suffrage movement in Indi- 
ana.” 


Dorothy Jerse, an originator 
of the local Women in History 
.Month, and Gerri Black, presi- 
‘dent of the League of Women 
Voters of Vigo County, have also 
‘found that Terre Haute was full 
of women who were active in the 
suffrage movement, but Harper 
lead the way. 


Harper and her husband were 
.also good friends with Debs, 
‘Daily said. She wrote a women’s 
‘column for 

Debs’ Loco- 
motive Fire- 
men’s Maga- 
zine in 1883. 
' Harper 
‘also wrote a 
‘regular col- 
‘umn, first 
. called “A 
Woman’s 
. Thoughts,” 
and later 
changed to “A 
Woman's 
Opinions,” from Oct. 26, 1878, to 
: 1885, which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Mail. 


DAILY 


The lawsuit names Marion 
County Prosecutor Scott New- 
man and John Bailey, commis- 
sioner of the Indiana State 
Department of Health. 

Heller said the Indiana law 
was designed specifically to pre- 
vent women from having abor- 
tions. In Mississippi, which has 
similar rules, he said between 10 
and 15 percent of women seeking 


. abortions are not able to obtain 
; them because of the rules. 


“Women who can’t for a vari- 
ety of reasons make two trips to 
the abortion providers will be 
forced to go out of the state to 
seek a abortion, they will carry 


-to term, or they will attempt 


abortions on themselves,” Heller 
Said. 
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“She had a very good sense of 
humor,” Daily said. “But she 
could be very cutting with it, 
too.” 


Debs was responsible for 
introducing Harper to her 
would-be good friend Susan B. 
Anthony, according to Susan 
Dehler, special collections 
archivist at the Vigo County 
Public Library. 


“Susan B. Anthony lectured 
here on Feb. 11, 1879,” Dehler 
said. “Debs was responsible for 
bringing her here after the local 
literary club refused to support 
her. That was probably the first 
time Ida met Susan B.” 


Anthony’s lecture was enti- 
tled, “Woman Wants Bread Not 
the Ballot” and was given at 
Terre Haute’s Dowling Hall. 


Harper became increasingly 
active in the suffrage movement 
after meeting Anthony, Dehler 
said. Harper and her husband 
were divorced in 1890, and 
shortly afterward, she moved to 
California. There she again met 
Anthony and was asked to han- 
dle the media coverage for a suf- 
frage amendment campaign to 
the state constitution. 


She and Anthony traveled 
worldwide, speaking and writing 
about women’s suffrage. Harper 
later wrote Anthony's three-vol- 
ume biography, “The Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony.” 


Abortion e Continued from Page A1 


available, the lawyer main- 


tained. 


Republican Sen. Jean Leising 
of Oldenburg, who sponsored the 
legislation, earlier noted that 
several women testified before 
lawmakers that they wished 
they had been more informed 
before they received abortions. 


State Sen. Thomas Wyss, R- 
Fort Wayne, said lawmakers 
also checked with their con- 
stituents before voting on the 
bill. 


“I have never understood why 
Planned Parenthood or any of 
these other organizations would 
fight this. All it does is make 
sure the woman makes an extra 
step in being fully informed.” he 
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“Of course, we just loved Roosevelt,” Wedel 
continued. “We had a radio and if he was 
speaking, we stopped everything to listen.” 

Wedel said she realized at a young age that 
it was a privilege to vote for elected officials. 
She also knew that just 14 years earlier, she 
wouldn’t have been allowed to vote for the 
people she thought would best run the coun- 
try. 

Like Wedel, Harriet G. Jensen of Terre 
Haute remembers the excitement she felt the 
first time she voted. 

“When I was 21, I couldn’t wait to regis- 
ter,” Jensen, 83, said. “But I couldn’t vote that 
year because there wasn’t an election. So I 
had to wait until I was 22. We were all excit- 
ed. We made it a priority.” 

That example was set by Jensen’s mother, 
Emma Goris, who tried to convince all her 
friends to cast their ballots. She convinced 
one. 
“None of the neighbor ladies had registered 
to vote,” Jensen said. “They were afraid their 
husbands wouldn’t like it. But my mother 
would do what she wanted to.” 

Margaret Barnes, 93, and former vice 
chairman of the Women’s Republican Club in 
Vigo County, said her parents, Isaac J. and 
Sarah Doty, also voted every election. She’s 
done the same since she registered in Janu- 
ary of 1934. 

“Voting is a privilege and your duty,” 
Barnes said. “We should be thankful that we 
can choose the people for whom we wish to 
vote. The people who do the most griping are 
those who do not vote.” 

Many historians and supporters of the 
women’s suffrage movement agree that much 
has been accomplished since women gained 
the right to vote 75 years ago today with the 
ratification of the 19th Amendment. 


They also agree much more needs to be 
done in the fight for equality. 

“The continuing challenge for women — 
and men — is to get more women elected to 
office,” said Gary Daily, associate professor of 
history at Indiana State University. Daily 
studies and teaches about the women’s suf- 
frage movement. 

“We still have too few women in the state 
legislature, far too few in Congress,” Daily 
said. “And when the heck are we going to 
have our first woman president?” 

There are 47 women, or about 11 percent, 
in the House of Representatives and eight of 
the 100 U.S. senators are women. That’s up 
from 29 in the House and two in the Senate in 
1992. 

The numbers aren’t surprising, Daily said, 
when you consider the barriers, including 
expectations in the home and prejudices 
against women, that keep them from entering 
politics and other careers. 

“As a feminist, I’m not just for any woman 
in office, I’m for the best qualified women in 
office,” Daily said. “I think a lot of the best 
qualified candidates are women, so why 
aren't we voting for them? Can we afford to 
give up 50 percent of the talent we have in 
this country because of prejudices against 
women?” 

Every man should be for women’s suffrage, 
Daily added. 

“Every man has a mother or wife, sister, 
daughter . . .” he said. “What man would want 
to keep their wife, sister, daughter from their 
rights? It’s a strange man who would want 
that.” 

Vigo County Clerk Patricia Mansard 
believes one way for women to succeed in poli- 
tics, business and other careers is to give each 
other more support instead of competing with 


one another. 

Many men are more supportive of women 
than other women are, Mansard said, adding 
she believes women are socialized to be in 
competition with one another, especially in 
politics. 

“We can do a lot as women with our chil- 
dren, grandchildren, friends and colleagues to 
encourage women and give them more than 
just lip service,” Mansard said. “Women do 
have the power to help. When we do have the 
ability to help, we should feel obligated to.” 

Darlene Hantzis, director of women’s stud- 
ies at ISU, said surveys prove that voter 
turnout among registered voters ages 18 to 24 
is alarmingly low, which is a shame, she said. 
considering the years of struggling people 
endured to get women and minorities the 
right to vote. 

“It’s so important, especially at a time 
nationally when perhaps voting itself has 
become tinged with cynicism, to exercise your 
right to vote,” she said. 

Hantzis and about six ISU students are 
attending rallies and events at Seneca Falls. 
N.Y., this weekend to celebrate the anniver- 
sary. The first women’s suffrage convention in 
the U.S. was conducted at Seneca Falls on 
July 19, 1848. Nearly 300 women attended 
the meeting, led by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Lucretia Mott. 

Jensen, a member of the League of Women 
Voters, believe the way to continue to make 
progress in equality issues is to convince peo- 
ple they need to vote. 

“I don’t think there’s an interest in it as 
there used to be,” Jensen said. “In many 
things, we’ve become very lax. People today 
are more interested in themselves. 

“I wish I knew the magic words to get peo- 
ple to vote, but I don’t.” 
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By Susan J. Dehler, archivist 
Vigo County Public Library 


Within the collection of 
papae Ida Harper donated to 
the Emeline Fairbanks Library in 

1915, she wrote this introduction: 

“In the ’70s I went to Terre 
Haute a bride from the home of 
my childhood and a large family 
and was very lonely. Finally to 
occupy my time I began to reply 
to various things that appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Mail, 
signing my answers ‘Mrs. John 
Smith’... 

Filled with hundreds of 
undated clippings, the collection 
of scrapbooks reflects the 
beginning of Harper’s lifelong 
career as a writer and reveals the 
devotion of a mother and brother 
who saved the articles and 
compiled them into scrapbooks. 

Little remains of Harper’s 
private papers or impressions. 
But her prologue to this collection 

gives us a momentary glimpse 
into a personal memory from her 
early Terre Haute years. 

“In glancing over them,” Harper 
wrote, “I saw that they were in a 
measure a picture of Terre Haute 
life over thirty years ago, as seen 

through the eves of 2 girl in her 
twenties . . . Many of them show 
the rashness of youth which 
rushes in where the older fear to 
tread.” 

Although the family saved most 
of Harper’s regular columns from 
the Saturday Evening Mail (“A 
Woman’s Opinions”), none of the 
original Mrs. John Smith articles 
were preserved. 

With research funded by an 
Indiana Heritage Research Grant 
and from clues Harper left 
behind, the “Mrs. John Smith” 
articles have been recovered from 
newspaper sources on microfilm. 

A newlywed and newcomer to 
the Terre Haute community, 
Harper turned to writing as a 

partial relief from the isolation of 
domestic life. However, her early 
commentaries reflect more than 
“the rashness of youth.” A 
reformist spirit and concern for 
women’s issues preoccupy these 
anonymous columns and set the 
stage for the more polished, 
`\ mature writer of the woman’s 
suffrage movement. 

Harper’s first articles in the 
Mail were responses to regular 
editorial columns written 
anonymously by male 
contributors. Although their 
identities are now known — the 
Rev. E.F. Howe wrote “Town 
Talk” and Issac Herr wrote 
“Husks and Nubbins” — 
newspaper editor Perry S. 
Westfall was in favor of 


During March — Women’s 
History Month — people can read 
about, hear about, and even “talk” 
to writer Ida Husted Harper 
(1851-1931) during a loca 
exhibition and three programs. 

Harper is the ated biographer 
of Susan B. Anthony who began 
her career as a journalist and 
suffragist in Terre Haute in 1872. 
Harper lived nearly 20 years in 
the area, writing for the local 
newspapers and serving as editor 
to the woman’s department of the 
Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine. 
Come meet the 19th-century 


Author wrote 
women’s:View : 
into the 1880s’ 
male world- 


Writing offered break from home life 


anonymous columns because they 
carried an independent and 
vigorous flavor. 

Harper obviously detected a 
male bias in these articles and 
perhaps felt a woman’s opinion 
should be represented in 
important issues of the day. 

Unlike some of her female 
counterparts, Harper did not 
assume a male pseudonym. By 
choosing the name “Mrs. John 
Smith,” Harper clearly labeled 
her column as a woman’s 
viewpoint. And unlike many of 
the other woman’s columns of the 
day (“Feminitems” and“Fashion 
Fancies”), her focus went beyond 
superficial treatments of food, 
fashion and domestic arts. 

From the beginning, Harper’s 


Here are some excerpts from 
Ida Harper’s writings in the 
Saturday Evening Mail and 
the Locomotive Fireman’s 
Magazine. 

© On temperance: “If any 
woman marries a drinking 
man, let her prepare for the 
worst, and she will not be 
disappointed.” 

è On spiritualism: “At a 
seance a gentleman whispered 
to me, as a face appeared, ‘that 
is my first wife, and I thought 
to myself, ‘well, if I were your 
first wife I would come down 
out of that [closet] and sit 
between you and No. 2. 

“After waiting some time we 
were informed that the room 
was too warm, the spirits 
couldn't materialize. ‘I 
supposed they came from a 
warm place,’ I whispered 
again, for which I was scolded 
and taken home.” 

@ On women’s dress: “With 
all the reforms and 
improvements that have been 
made, the dress of woman is 
and always will be a terrible 
burden . . . If she walks, the 
high-heeled shoes, the clinging 
skirts, the compressed waist 
make it a punishment rather 
than a pleasure.” 

@ On Terre Haute: “There is 
not a city of its size any place 
where education, refinement 
and true worth count for so 
little and wealth and display 
for so much. 

“Terre Haute society can 
dance and can dress. Let us 
claim that much for them and 

then keep silent.” 


suffragist in “A Woman’s 
Opinions,” the Vigo County Public 
Library brown bag program from 
12:10 to 12:50 p.m. Wednesday in 
main library meeting rooms A and 
C. Harper, portrayed by Laura 
Riddle of the Indiana State 
University Theater Department, 
will give her views on life, love, 
politics, and women of the ’80s — 
the 1880s, that is. 

Journalist Marsha Stewart will 
speak about Harper’s life and 
work as a journalist and reform 
leader during the Women’s 
Breakfast at the YWCA on March 


Quotable quips worth 
saving from Ida Harper 


strong position in favor of 
womans suffrage is self-evident. 
Although outwardly addressing a 
skeptical male audience 

ersonified in “Town Talk,” “Mrs. 

ohn Smith” carries an 
underlying, persuasive message 
directed at an unenlightened 
female audience. 

“By what authority do you 
assume that we do not know what 
we ought to do? The very fact that 
there ever came a cry for Woman 
Suffrage shows that we know 
what we want, and strange ás `t : 
may seem to T.T. we have sense 
enough to make our wishes 
known . .. Women do not ask the 
ballot on the ground of our 
goodness, intelligence, morality or 
any other quality. We claim it as 


another means to be rule 
this person. In a true marriage 
there will be no question as to 
which shall govern the other 
hut it will be an equal 
partnership in every respect.” 
e@ On women ministers: “One 
can excuse ministers for 
wanting to keep women out of 
thaministry, it is a matter of 
bread and butter. There are, in 
most denominations, more 
hungry ministers than there 
are fat parishes, and the 
prospect of still greater 
competition is not pleasant.” 

@ On public officials: “No 

- where in the United States is 
there more open, unblushing 
and disgraceful drunkeness 
than in Congress and our State 
Legislatures. 

“There are two opportunities . 
the average American cannot 
refuse, to make a speech and to 
take a drink. Twenty four 
members took advantage of 
this occasion to make a speech 
and the rest would have 
followed suit, only that it was 
about time to go out and take 
a drink.” 

è On women in the 1880s: 
“We have considerable 
advantage over Madam Eve in 
many respects, even though 
she never had to go to the dress 
maker’s and she knew where 
her husband spent his nights: 

“If Heaven is anything like 
this world we do not care to be 
an angel or carry a palm or 
play on a harp but only to be 
a man and take our chances.” 


è On marriage: “To phey 
by 


15. Cost is $2 per person. YWCA 
membership is not required. 

“Ida Husted Harper: The Terre 
Haute Years” will be presented 
during the Always on Frida 
program in room 3 Dreiser Hall on 
the ISU campus at 10 a.m. March 
25. Gary W. Daily of the ISU 
History Department will be the 
speaker. 

Some of Harper’s columns in 
the Saturday Evening Mail, 
examples of her suffrage 
pamphlets and books, and 
protogranhe are featured in a 

igo County Historical Museum 


an abstract Right, and as such, we 
mean to have it.” 

Although the struggle for the 
ballot was the primary issue of 
Harper’s later life, she frequently 
demonstrated a sensitivity 
toward women’s economic and 
social rights. Women were often 
placed in the position of begging 
for money, which damaged their 
spirits and made their financial 
security vulnerable. As Mrs. John 
Smith, Harper advocated 
financial independence for 
women, recognizing the economic 
and psychological power 
husbands and fathers wielded by 
controlling the pursestrings. 

“As for an active mind that 
craves employment and a proud 
spirit that hates to be dependent 
even upon a loved one — it 
certainly seems a mistake for a 
woman to be born with such 
things . . . What would the world 
think of a man who sat down in 
idleness and let his wife support 
him? And why does it condemn a 
woman who refuses to do the 
same thing?” 

In a later article, Mrs. John 
Smith qualifies this statement. 
She holds that all single women 

should earn their own living, but 
that married women should work 
only if they “had the leisure aside 
from household employments.” 

To many of her contemporaries, 
Harper was breaking new ground 
in her expansive view of women. 
Yet, simultaneously, she was 
bound by a culture and tradition 
that perceived a woman’s primary 
role as domestic. Harper writes 
that “a woman’s first duty is to 
attend to the needs of her home 
and husband.” She never claims a 
woman’s first duty is to herself. 

The identity of “Mrs. John 
Smith” was eventually discovered 
by Will Arnold, a postman and 
frequent visitor to the Harper 
home. Although Harper was 
offered a regular column in the 
Saturday Evening Mail by the 
editor, four years passed heme 
the last “Mrs. John Smith” article 
and her first weekly column in 
1878. What happened during this 
period is not known, but Harper 
did have a child and perhaps 
devoted these years of silence to 
her domestic life. 

When Harper returned to 
writing, what surfaces is a 
complex woman who believed in 
more economic, political and 
social choices for her sex. What is 
never resolved is the.achievement 
of these measures within the 
boundaries of the 19th-century 
mentality. Her own life illustrates 
this struggle, for she tried to 
balance household duties with a 
career as a journalist during all of 
her years in Terre Haute. 


Library programs focus on Harper’s life 


exhibit. The exhibit opened March 
1 and will be on display all month. 

The exhibit and programs are. 
being sponsored by the YWCA, 
the Vigo County Historical 
Museum, and the Vigo County 
Public Library. 

The library was able to collect 
and index Harper’s writings in 
the Saturday Evening Mail, the 
Terre Haute Daily News, and the 
Locomotive Fireman's Magazine 
through an Indiana Heritage 
Research Grant from the Indiana 
Historical Society and the Indiana 
Committee for the Humanities. 


brine.” But there are indicati 
that the taboo is being dilutegg 
In the hit movie “Broad 
News,” Holly Hunter portray $% 
ace television producer wh 
completely in control when $ 
adlines are descending buig 
quefies when the pressure lift 
contrast, co-star William Hurt 
retty-boy anchorman who @ 
fiberately dissolves to appear 
pathetic in an on-air story. 
Just last month, the vituperg 
Rev. Jimmy Swaggart played { 
crier in Baton Rouge, La., wheg 


to sympathetic sniffles by $f 
display. ol 

Compared with former presi 
tial candidate Edmund S. Mugg 
who wept in 1972 while defe 
his wife, Patricia Schroeder 
treated with compassion wher 
hydraulics broke during her 
signation from the 1988 rac 
president. 


These public figures have pl 
‘of precedent behind them: 
History’s prominent water 
include Alexander the Great, 
George Patton, runner Ne 
Decker Slaney, Abraham Lini 
Chiang Kai-shek and Eugy 
McCarthy. To the charge {gi 
Democrats are crybabies, cong% 
the reply of leaky-eyed Hugs 
Humphrey: A man who doesn’ i 
i: 


is a man without a heart. 


What are we expressing wha 
cry? Why do women seem {i} 
such water fountains? And wl i 
‘we excuse some walls 
“aqueducts” while walking 
from others? William H. 
director of the psychiatry rese 
laboratories at St. Paul-Ra: 
Medical Center in Minnesot 
the king of crying research. $ 
believes that tears help reliev% 
body of toxic chemicals §& 
cumulated as a result of str 


“We can tolerate changes iim 
emotions as long as the intensB& 
the emotional stress stays be Bm 
certain threshold,” Frey exp $i 
We all have different water lam 
and when our reservoir of s% 
exceeds the capacity of the $ 
“we respond by crying.” 


Crying is not always situat 
ly specific. It can represe 
watershed for a wide rangi 
emotions: A rainmaker on tHE 
may be sniffling over apar (BE 

roblems, ill health, a fight vie 
oved one or a pet’s death. 


“Depression is not that till 
coupled with heavy crying,” $ 
the biochemist. e approp 
ness of the crying might be mg 
an indication.” 

Frey is now working to nail BS 
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Come on, admit it. iG 
ushing 40 — old enough tof 
HultHoaned as a kid. 
And now, your kids are doik 
The Hula Hoop is back. $ 
Maybe it’s not quite like § 
when 25 million Hula Hoops $ 
sold in a frenzy during the firs 
months the plastic toy was oni 
shelves. ‘But sales this yeas 
expected to reach 4 millicf® 
which would double 1987 
which doubled 1986 sales. 
You get the idea. 
“We always sell out of $ 
especially when it’s nice wea 
said Sharon Wacenske, a d 
ment head at Toys R Us i: 
Jose, Calif. Most of the hoop i 
said, are being snapped up b 
under 13. 
“And they’re 
Wacenske added. 
Compared to those eleci% 
toys that cost a day’s pay, r¢ 
batteries every couple of hour 
o belly-up by the end of th $ 
Hula Hoops are, indeed 
believably inexpensive, selli 
about $3.75 apiece. | 
That’s even more of a b:Ș 
when you consider that in 
Hula Hoops sold for about 
each, according to am-( 
San Gabriel, Calif., toy cor 
that makes the Hula Hoop 
“I remember standing in | 
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HARPER, TDA 


ida Husted Harper: Terre Haute woman 
was the writer of magazine and 
newspaper columns, author of Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony, and joint 
editor with her of The History of 
Woman Suffrage. 


Author wrote 
women’s. view 
into the 1880s’ 
male world 


Track 
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By New York Daily News 


NEW YORK — Crying, 
considered to be a removal of ¢ 
emotional clothes, has never ! 
extended an absorbent welc 
mat in the work place. The | 
have no time for tears, said By 
Shakespeare decried teardrop 
“foolish rheum” and “eye-offen 
brine.” But there are indicat 
that the taboo is being dilute 

In the hit movie “Broac 
News,” Holly Hunter portray: 
ace television producer whi 
completely in control when 
adlines are descending but 
quefies when the pressure lift: 
contrast, co-star William Hurt 
penh anchorman who 
iberately dissolves to appear < 
pathetic in an on-air story. 

Just last month, the vitupers 
Rev. Jimmy Swaggart played t 
crier in Baton Rouge, La., whe 
resigned his lucrative mini 
after revelations of alleged poi 
graphic frolics. Liberally irriga 
his face and lectern, Swag; 
begged forgiveness from Jesus, 
misty-eyed wife and his congri 
tion — many of whom were nx 
to sympathetic sniffles by 
display. 

Compared with former presid 
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Photograph: Reproduced from Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper, 
eds., History of Woman Suffrage (Rochester, 1902), 1042 
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In the ’70’s I went to Terre Haute a bride from the home 
of my childhood and a large family and was very lonely. 
Finally to occupy my time I began to reply to various things 
that appeared in the Saturday Evening Mail, signing my an- 
swers “‘Mrs. John Smith’ Mr. Perry S. Westfall, its editor, pub- 
lished them for some time and at last to find the author 
addressed a note to this name and had it put in the list of 
“advertised letters’: Mr. Will Arnold, who was at that time 
in the post office and a frequent visitor at our home, suspected 
that Iwas ‘‘Mrs. John Smith’; so he spoke to my husband, who 
was in total ignorance regarding it but said he would show 
me the letter He did so and I went to see Mr. Westfall. He 
wanted me to contribute regularly and offered a small com- 
pensation. My husband was willing I should write, as it 
seemed to amuse me, but said I must not accept any money. 
This was the attitude of most husbands in that day. 

Il informed Mr. Westfall that I would accept his proposition, 
including the pay! 


This is the opening of a June 1915 letter from Ida Husted Harper ac- 
companying the presentation of scrapbooks to the Emeline Fairbanks Li- 
brary in Terre Haute, Indiana. These scrapbooks contained articles Harper 
had written for Terre Haute newspapers between the years 1878 and 1890. 
The letter and these scrapbooks were a kind of homecoming for Harper. 
In sending these scrapbooks home to Terre Haute, Harper sent an impor- 
tant part of herself, in one sense the best part. It was the part which gave 
shape and direction to her future. That future turned out to be important 
and illustrious. 2 

Harper left Terre Haute in 1890. Her career as a journalist and suffra- 
gist took her across the nation and across oceans. She served as a publi- 
cist for the National Woman's Suffrage Association first in California and, 
later, as the head of the Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education. For two years, 
1897-1898, she lived with Susan B. Anthony. There she sifted through a 
mountain of Anthony's correspondence, speeches, and journals, organiz- 
ing it into what would be a three-volume biography, The Life and Work 
of Susan B. Anthony (1898, 1908). She also served as co-editor with An- 
thony of volume IV of the monumental History of Woman Suffrage (1902). 
(She edited alone the final two volumes of this indispensible compendium, 
volumes V and VI being published in 1922.) She traveled widely in the 
United States, lecturing and writing for the woman's suffrage cause. Be- 
tween the years 1899 and 1914, as delegate, speaker, and journalist, she 
attended a total of seven meetings of the International Council of Women 
and the International Suffrage Alliance. These meetings took place in most 
of the capitals of Europe: London, Budapest, Copenhagen, Paris, The 
Hague, and Rome. Harper’s work and reputation by 1915 was truly inter- 
national in scope. 


In the letter accompanying the scrapbooks, Harper goes on to say how 
the love of writing developed during her years in Terre Haute. Reading 
the columns she wrote in the 1870s and 1880s the reader can feel this 
love of craft coming through. The columns reveal a person who has found 
her vocation in life. But it was not all smooth and simple. As noted in 
her letter, Harper ran into some opposition at home in regard to being 
paid for her work. Also, many of the columns are a commentary on the 
problems of being a wife, a mother, and a journalist. But these problems 
and concerns do not mask her true feelings—she loves her chosen profes- 
sion. Harper’s energy, humor, dedication, common-sense logic, high ideals 
and hopes, and capacity for long hours of hard work took her to the 
highest circles of power and prestige in the American and International 
woman's movement. These qualities are fully evident in her Terre Haute 
writings. Terre Haute was fortunate to have had Harper for nearly twenty 
years. 


W omen born around the time of the Civil War were raised in an era 
of blossoming opportunities such as their mothers and grandmothers could 
not have dreamed. At first thought this might not be apparent. The Civil 
War threw men into the maw of battle and the media of the day (press, 
pulpit, and theater) processed the gore of those battles into images of male 
heroism and courage. The contributions of women to the Civil War went 
largely unnoticed. Their work on the homefront, as a part of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission, and in the army corps of nurses was not fully 
appreciated. 

Following the blood of war was the blood of politics. Reconstruction 
is characterized by historians as a complex and confusing mix of political 
idealism and political partisanship. Women were excluded from this arena. 


Attempts in 1869 to include women under the provisions of the Fifteenth 
ent which extended 


he skills 


eting into a higher gear. Along with concentrating on mi 
male politics-as-usual, the newspapers of the day were telling the story 
of the rise of industrial empires and the creation of great personal for- 
tunes. These empires and fortunes were the work of ‘‘Robber Barons 


or "Captains of Industry.’ How their methods and achievements should 
sion among 


be interpreted and evaluated has long been a source of divi 

historians. What is not at issue is the gender of the individuals who played 
such a major role in moving America from an agricultural to an industrial 
society. 

But Ida Husted Harper, born in Fairfield, Indiana, on February 15, 1851, 
understood and took advantage of circumstances masked by these male- 
dominated developments. Writing in the Saturday E vening Mail on June 
7, 1879, in a column titled, ‘‘We And Our Grandmothers,’ she challenges 
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those who hold the view that earlier generations of women were superior 
to those of the present. Harper will have none of it: “But how foolish 
it is to compare those grandmothers who, for the most part, lived upon 
farms or in pioneer settlements, with the [female] residents of our cities 
and large towns.” Harper is adamant on the point that the circumstances 
of women’s lives have changed radically and that women have as well. 
Some in society, especially men, may not understand these changes but 
they are real nonetheless. 

These changing realities are there to be seen. Women are in school— 
elementary, high school, and, increasingly, college. Women are holding 
down jobs in factories and professions that did not exist in earlier days. 
And women working in the home are being aided in their tasks by the 
expanding industrial merchant economy and through a growing knowl- 
edge of domestic science. The availability of servants in the home has also 
changed the household duties of a large number of middle-class women. 

Harper personally participated in all of these changes. After graduating 
with the first class from Muncie High School in 1868, she attended one 
year of college at Indiana University. Her high school diploma put her 
in an elite but fast growing group. It is estimated that 9,000 girls finished 
high school in 1870. By 1900 this figure had leaped to 57,000. Signifi- 
cantly, the figures for boys in the corresponding years were 7,000 and 
38,000. In college, Harper was part of the pioneer group of women seek- 
ing higher education in state universities. By 1900, forty percent of all 
college graduates were women. 

During the 1870-71 school year Harper was principal and teacher in 
Peru, Indiana. Again she was part of a wave of change taking place in so- 
ciety. Between 1860 and 1880 the percent of the nation’s women teachers 
increased from twenty-five percent to sixty percent. Harper’s career as 
a teacher was only one year in duration. But this year of paid employ- 
ment provided her with an experience she would often draw upon in her 
writings. For example, the second column she wrote for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Mail, February 1, 1873, included the following: 


Before I was married people could not understand why I 
taught school. They would not have wondered could they have 
known the solid enjoyment I experienced every four weeks 
when I went to the bank, not timidly and reluctantly as I used 
to approach my father on a similar errand but proudly and 
fearlessly as much to say, “You have eighty dollars of my 
money, I will take it, if you please.” 


The article is titled, “The Money Question From A Woman's Stand Point.” 
It is an issue Harper confronted regularly over the next eighteen years. 

In the seemingly conventional and staid surroundings of the home, 
Harper and others were also observing and promoting change. Prior to 
the Civil War, Catherine Beecher had advocated an education and train- 
ing for housewives equal to that of a lawyer and a doctor. She called for 
a domestic science which would guide and govern household tasks ranging 
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from recipes to ventilation. This ‘‘science’’ would emphasize efficiency 
and the creation of harmony in the home. Science and efficiency in re- 
gard to housework appealed to Harper ideologically and practically. Pro- 
gress was one of her watchwords and the positive role of science in the 
march of humanity to ever higher levels of civilization was not questioned. 

On practical grounds, Harper championed efficiency in household 
labors. She wrote often of her full daily schedule and the problems of pur- 
suing a career in journalism while meeting the demands of the homemaker 
role. This juggling act performed by women working outside the home 
demanded organization. Harper never rejected the home as ‘‘woman’s 
sphere,’ but she repeatedly emphasized Beecher’s vision of how work in 
the home should be conducted. The women of the past had struggled 
with the open fireplace, the swinging ‘cranes,’ and the three-legged 
“spiders.” The modern kitchen, Harper wrote in the ‘‘ Woman's Depart- 
ment” of the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine for August, 1884, is 
equipped with a cookstove, hot and cold water reservoirs, sinks, and 
roomy cupboards. Properly equipped ‘‘the home should be conducted 
just as the shop, the store and the office, with the wife the manager or 
superintendent and as many assistants as are necessary to do the work.” 

In July, 1885, in the same publication, she extends this analysis to its 
logical conclusion. In a piece titled, ‘Co-Operative Housekeeping,’ she 
describes the sweeping changes which have transformed home labor and 
production. She mentions such things as manufactured cloth, commer- 
cial dairies, and retail butcher shops. Projecting from this she foresces the 
advent of family laundries, commercial sewing shops, bread deliveries, 
and common kitchens preparing meals for half a dozen families at a time. 
These developments will not leave women idle, ‘‘but only allow her lei- 
sure for other kinds of work quite as congenial and fully as necessary to 
the welfare of mankind.” 

Harper’s vision of ‘Co-Operative Housekeeping” was just that— a vi- 
sion. She knew ‘“‘the welfare of mankind” could not wait upon this par- 
ticular vision. From the beginning, the Terre Haute writings reveal Ida 
Husted Harper as a woman dedicated to active reform. These are reforms 
which will bring visions down to earth, into homes, communities, and 
nations. Women are to play a large role in these reforms and primary 
among these will be votes for women. 


Woran suffrage was very much on ‘‘Mrs. John Smith's” mind when 
she burst on the Terre Haute scene in a letter to the Saturday Evening 
Mail on December 7, 1872. (Harper wrote seventeen articles for the Satur- 
day Evening Mail under the pen name “Mrs. John Smith.) Over the 
course of her Terre Haute career Harper would examine and comment 
on subjects ranging from baseball to funerals. (A total of 390 articles have 
been collected and indexed in the Ida Husted Harper Terre Haute Collec- 
tion. Many of the articles deal with two and three separate subjects.) But 
Harper’s very first column is a prophetic priming of the engine of her 
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idealism and destiny. In it she answers a ‘“‘Town Talk” column in the Mail 
belittling Woman’s Rights. Or, as Harper characterizes it: ‘‘Having raged 
war upon lying, stealing, gambling, prostitution and Darwinism, he [Town 
Talk] was now ready to finish up the catalogue of sins by attacking Woman's 
Rights.’ Town Talk, it turns out, was ‘‘puzzled’’ over the fact that a re- 
cent ‘‘call’’ in Terre Haute to hold a woman’s rights meeting resulted in 
a mixed reception from the women themselves. He goes on to assume 
that a majority of women in Terre Haute do not support woman suffrage. 

Harper answers these assertions with sarcasm, logic, and challenges— 
staples in her writing over the years to come. She admits to sincere oppo- 
sition on the part of some women, noting: “I never knew of any great 
movement among men where there was no opposition, and why should 
we expect it to be different among women?” She readily admits that un- 
der pressure to conform to male wishes and attitudes some women may 
deny support for woman suffrage. But Harper proposes that Town Talk 
or doubting males try an experiment, ‘‘let him pretend to his lady acquain- 
tances that he is in favor of Woman’s Rights, and see if he doesn’t find 
all agree with him.” 

The young Harper concludes on a personal, low note, coupled with 
a ringing proclamation: 


[Town Talk] we know. . .you are growing old; that you have 
no wife and not a competent judge of womankind. . . in con- 
clusion, let me tell you that we, women, do not ask the ballot 
on the ground of our goodness, intelligence, morality or any 
other quality. We claim it as an abstract Right, and as such, 
we mean to have it. 


The slur on Town Talk’s age and marital status might be explained by 
the indiscretions of what Harper called the ‘‘rashness of youth.” But the 
claim for the ballot as an ‘‘abstract Right’ is a reasoned pronouncement 
drawing upon a stance suffragists had taken at least since the 1848 Seneca 
Falls Convention, the first woman's rights meeting held in the United States. 
Harper’s position was based on the natural rights argument embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence. At Seneca Falls, a ‘Declaration of Sen- 
timents” was issued. This document included a paraphrase of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, e.g., ‘“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men and women are created equal. . ”’ (Emphasis added.) Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was a prime mover behind this first convention and in the 
writing of the Declaration. 

In 1850, Stanton teamed up with Susan B. Anthony and the two con- 
tinued to work as friends and reformers up until Stanton’s death in 1902. 
The years they worked together in the organized woman’s rights move- 
ment exceed the century mark. Through these years, the bedrock philos- 
ophy underpinning their struggles was a belief in women as individuals 
and women as citizens. In both respects, women were identical with men. 
They recognized that women were different from men; they were femi- 
nine. But this fact did not alter their rights and duties and the imperative 
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as human beings to seek individual happiness and development. These 
ideas represent the ‘‘abstract Right’ Harper claims so forthrightly in her 
reply to Town Talk. 

The historian Aileen Kraditor has termed this natural rights stance the 
suffragist’s ‘“‘argument from justice’’ During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century , the woman suffrage movement, and Harper with the 
movement, started to shift away from this philosophical stance. The shift 
was in the direction of what Kraditor calls the ‘‘argument from expe- 
diency.’ Expediency included those rationales which supported woman’s 
rights and suffrage on the basis of how reforms initiated and supported 
by women would aid society. 

This growing reliance upon the expediency argument can be seen in 
many of Harper’s Terre Haute writings on reform. An example from a 
Saturday Evening Mail column in 1884 reflects this. Commenting on the 
“cry, over all the country, for the best men to assume control of politics 
to rescue it from its fallen condition,’ Harper calls attention to a ‘‘vast 
reserve force which is waiting to be called. . the women of the coun- 
try.” Forgotten is the vote as an “‘abstract Right.’ Women should be granted 
the vote because ‘‘she purified, elevated and made a success of every work 
she has ever undertaken, ...she must do the same in politics.” 

In working for reforms on the state and local levels, Harper found that 
abstractions such as prayer and justice were no substitute for votes. The 
“true woman’ was advised to trust in prayer and shun the vote as cor- 
rupting to woman’s nature. In Harper’s view, this fell short of what was 
needed. Commenting on an 1883 Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
prayer vigil at the state legislature, she notes sardonically, ‘‘All things are 
possible with the Lord, but in matters pertaining to the Legislature, it is 
safer to put your trust in the Lobby.’ 

Local issues taught similar lessons. In 1879, Harper wrote in the Mait: 
“Terre Haute is redeemed.” The redemption came in the form of the open- 
ing of a public library. With a characteristically humorous swipe at Terre 
Haute’s misplaced vanity, she noted, 


Hereafter when our citizens, expanding with pride, declare 
that we have the largest brewery in the United States and the 
most extensive distillery in the world, let them not forget to 
add that we have also a Public Library. 


Harper was deeply involved in the effort supporting a public library. 
She would mention this campaign a number of times in her columns over 
the years. In 1885, she reviewed her role in this project. Harper details 
how she solicited subscriptions to pay for the books, collected signatures 
on a petition for a tax levy, and generally mobilized support, including 
the nailing up of posters favoring the issue. After these exertions, Harper 
acidly notes, ‘‘although a tax-payer I was not allowed to go the next day 
and deposit my little “Yes’ in the ballot box. It would have been so un- 
womanly, you know.’ 


It was just this kind of practical political experience which led Harper 
and other suffragists almost imperceptively to embrace the ‘argument from 
expediency” concurrently with the ‘‘argument from justice.” Political lob- 
bies and the franchise are needed if women, in their wisdom and con- 
cern for society, are to play a progressive and decisive role in the political 
process. The justice argument was unassailable in terms of natural rights 
ideals and logic. But ideals and abstractions unrealized had little effect 
on realities such as the liquor interests in the state legislature and politi- 
cal resistance to public libraries in Terre Haute. Votes for women could 
make the difference in these and the many other problems pressing the 
nation. 

Is it ‘‘unwomanly”’ to deposit a ‘‘little “Yes” in ballot boxes in support 
of civilization and in opposition to corruption and decadence? Far from 
it, would be Harper and suffragists’ answer. The argument from expediency 
took as its base of authority not equalitarian, abstract ideals, but rather 
the popularly ascribed characteristics of the ‘“‘true woman’’—the good- 
ness of the mother, the intelligence of the wife who creates the comfort 
and order of the home, and high-minded morality of the church lady. 
Historians generally agree that the argument from expediency played a 
major role in widening the base of support for the suffrage movement 
and the ultimate success of that movement. Ida Husted Harper was a part 
of this as she was a part of so much else. The irony in this, of course, 
is that the special qualities upon which expediency is grounded—female 
goodness, intelligence, morality—are those which the young ‘‘Mrs. John 
Smith” had dismissed with such bravado in her reply to Town Talk in 1872. 


WH man's suffrage would be the primary focus of Harper’s life and work 
after She left Terre Haute in 1890. The details surrounding her February 
divorce from Thomas Harper are not known. In the June, 1890, Locomo- 
tive Firemen’s Magazine, Harper had this comment on women’s personal 
marital problems: ‘‘There is a sacredness about domestic troubles upon 


p which even closest friends cannot intrude, but each woman must be left 
to bear them as best she may. . . ° We need to remind ourselves that this 
was an era when confession as therapy was not in vogue. Harper’s “A 
b Woman's Opinions” columns and ‘‘Woman’s Department” contributions 


over some twenty years made her a highly visible public figure. But the 
private Harper, her personal happiness and sorrow, is not so readily avail- 
able. Nevertheless, this voluminous public record of her thoughts on such 
a wide variety of subjects does provide the reader with a sense of Harper 
the person as contrasted with Harper the public journalist and suffragist. 

She was a woman most of us would have liked. We can say with full 
assurance that she was an intelligent and witty companion. Along with 
intelligence and humor, there was a fierce independence displayed in her 
writing. This part of her personality may sometimes have shaded into self- 
righteousness. It was this ‘‘strong-minded” individuality for which she 
and other women reformers of the day were so often criticized. It was 
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a strength in Harper, but this element was softened by her sentimentality 
on such subjects as the changing seasons of the year, the pitfalls of a pic- 
nic outing, the aesthetic pleasure of a parlor decorated to perfection, or 
deeply felt emotions on the passing of loved ones. 

As a mother, before popular psychology created the bloodless term ‘‘role 
model,” Harper inspired in her daughter, Winnifred, a love of learning. 
Winnifred attended May Wright Sewall’s Classical Girls School in Indi- 
anapolis. She went on to college at Stanford and Harper attended classes 
at that school while her daughter was enrolled. Her example appears to 
have inculcated in her daughter a love of writing. Winnifred chose her 
mother’s profession of journalism as her own. 

And finally, Harper showed an unbounded empathy for women: for the 
plain hard work they did in homes almost every day of their lives and 
for their anxieties, real and imagined. She was understanding about 
women’s hesitancy to live and contribute in a larger world that had been 
forbiddingly labeled male. Her ‘‘Woman’s Department” column in the 
Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine expresses this empathy again and again. 
Harper may sometimes fail to comprehend the true economic conditions 
of her readers, but she is aware of their thoughts and feelings. To the 
women who wrote to her column (the number was up to fifty a month 
by the 1890s) she is reassuring and supportive. She knows how busy they 
are and how difficult it is for them to submit something for publication. 
Many have not had much in the way of an education. Harper patiently 
and repeatedly advises them on form, spelling, punctuation. With good 
humor, she cajoles, implores, and demands that they write about them- 
selves and not simply announcements of good will toward the male 
Brotherhoods and their activities. She wants to hear about their daily tasks 
and their views on home, husband, and children. This is what you know 
better than others; this is important, Harper tells them. 

But Harper the reformer is never far away. She also insists that women 
should expand the sphere of their lives beyond the home: Make leisure 
for yourself, educate yourself to the wider world by reading a daily news- 
paper, educate your daughters and prepare them for paid employment. 
This advice shows Harper’s pride and confidence in women as women. 
It is an assertion of their humanity and potential. 

Some might say that Ida Husted Harper’s own life, career, and accom- 
plishments are a testimony to the soundness of this advice and these views. 


Gary W. Daily 
Department of History 
Indiana State University 


The Ida Husted Harper Terre Haute Collection 


This collection contains the Saturday Evening Mail, Terre Haute Daily 
News, and Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine articles written by Ida Husted 
Harper over the years 1872-1894. It is a collection of major importance. 
Together with the Harper materials in the H untington Library, San Mar- 
ino, California, and the Library of Congress. scholars can now study 
the work of Harper over the full sweep of ber career asa journalist and 
suffragist. It was a career of over fifty years in length. This collection 
contains the articles which document the first two decades of that balf- 
century journey and struggle. 


Harper lived in Terre Haute from 1871 to 1890. She continued to con- 
tribute to the Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, which was based in Terre 
Haute and edited by Eugene V. Debs, until 1894. Many of the articles 
in this collection were a part of scrapbooks presented to the library by 
Ida Husted Harper in 1915. In deteriorating condition, the scrapbooks’ 
contents were photocopied and the original articles discarded. The li- 
brary was left with an interesting, but incomplete and not very useful 
collection of randomly collected, undated, and unindexed documents. 
Thanks to an Indiana Heritage Research Grant and the Vigo County Pub- 
lic Library, this situation has now been corrected. 


Historians are in debt to Susan J. Debler, Vigo County Public Library 
archivist, and those who worked under her direction, Marilyn Bisch, 
Mary Margaret Iacoli, Amy Martin, and Nancy Sherrill. They have 
returned to the primary sources, searching out and reproducing new 
copies of the Harper Terre Haute writings. Included in this collection 
are the first seventeen articles Harper published under the pseudonym 

Mrs. Jobn Smith.” Ida Husted Harper’s Terre Haute articles are now 
dated, indexed, and protected. This constitutes a major project in 


scholarship and preservation. It has been carried out in a highly profes- 
sional manner. 


Historians cannot do their w j 
sto ork without documents—nor with - 
chivists and librarians. ia 


Supported by an 


A joint effort of the Indiana Historical Society 
and the Indiana Committee for the Humanities i 7 
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Hulman. Harris made one move that 
is to any engineer incomprehensible. 


Harris ignored the corner of the 
present Seventh and Poplar Streets 


and located Lot. No. 1 at the 
northwest corner of Fifth and Swan, 
a half block south of this stone. In 
consequence, the line of Poplar did 
not coincide with the line of the 
future county road to be known as 
the Bloomington Road. 

As time went on and the town 
grew to its boundary on the east, 
Chauncey Rose laid out his Rose’s 
Addition. He chose that corner as his 
starting point and laid out the lots 
between Poplar and Ohio. Harris 
foresaw this and the south line of the 
outlot on which the Vigo County 
Public Library now stands was run 
on the angle to meet this prospective 
street. Hence the bend there. 

When the state road to In- 
dianapolis was surveyed in 1821, the 


west end of it extended from the hill 
on the east to end at “the intersec- 
tion of Fifth and Ohio Streets in the 
Town of Terre Haute.” This line was 
followed very closely in 1834 when 
theCumberland Road was surveyed, 
with the seam point of termination 
and by Ohio Street to the river and 
on west. 

Travel along this road increased 
until in 1838 when Rose built his 
famed tavern at Seventh and 
Wabash, the Prairie House. Travel 
continued across his lots to Seventh 
Street and across those of Curtis 
Gilbert to Sixth Street, treading but 
little on the lot between Sixth and 
Fifth. 

Partly to avoid this use of his 
lands and partly, no doubt, to send 
travelers to and past the Prairie 
House, Rose built a fence along the 
side of the road between what is now 
Eighth and Ninth and put his 
permanent mark on Wabash Avenue. 


north of Chestnut and east of Firs 
was laid out, Second Street was lait 
to the west of its southern part an 
a foot bridge spanned the canal. 

Travel to the north fron 
Vincennes and other points by whicl 
settlers came to Terre Haute con 
tinued on north by way of the ok 
Army Road first used by Harrison o1 
his way to Tippecanoe. While it nov 
ends as the Prairieton Road a: 
Pike’s Peak, it then extended t 
Second Street and into town. 

Later after the land had beer 
taken up and was being put to use 
the north travel from Terre Haute 
was diverted to make an angle 
across the township almost to what 
is now North Terre Haute. This 
created Lafayette Avenue. 

As the lands of the upper sections 
of Honey Creek were settled, travel 
began to go back and forth from the 
territory that became Reilly 
township. Another diagonal road 
came into being, and was known as 


Ida Harper’ s words reflected ] 


From the archives 
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By Lois Harris 
Vigo County Public Library 


Friend and biographer of suf- 
fragette Susan B. Anthony at the 
turn of the century, Ida Husted 
Harper spent her formative 
professional life in Terre Haute. 
Between 1871 and 1890 she pioneered 
in the field of journalism, a 
profession not e to women except 
writers of social and domestic news. 

Harper started out as a critic of 
the society around her, displaying 
more vigor and indignation than any 
clear pattern of thought. She re- 
peated cliches, as in 1878 she opens 
one of her first columns for the 
Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail 
with sweeping generalization: 
“Women, as a class, are incapable of 
true friendship; men, as a class, are 
incapable of constant love.” 

In balanced parallelisms with a 
cadence reminiscent of Samuel 
Johnson, she writes sentences that 
hold in juxtaposition the contrasts 
she selects to illustrate a dilemma of 
daily life: ‘‘The position of married 
women in regard to gentlemen is a 
very delicate one and requires great 
tact and skill; to be agreeable and 
yet not too familiar; to be reserved 
and yet not prudish; it is not strange 
so many men wonder why it is that 
the majority of women cease to be 
entertaining so soon after they are 
married.” 

Wife of Terre Haute attorney 
Thomas W. Harper, who became 
chief legal counsel Eugene V. Debs’ 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, she tells how she came to 
play the role that thrust her 
prominently into the community’s 
intellectual life during a period when 
the city was teeming with talented 
and articulate men and women. “In 


the 70s I went to Terre Haute a bride 
from the home of my childhood and 
a large family and was very lonely. 
Finally to occupy my time I began 
to reply to various things that 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
ieee my answers Mrs. John 


When her identity was discovered, 
Harper was invited to contribute 
regularly and was offered a ‘‘small 
compensation.” Her husband ap- 
proved of the arrangement “as it 
seemed to amuse me, but said I must 
not accept any money. This was the 
attitude of most husbands in that 
day.” She accepted the offer includ- 
ing the pay. 

Her first columns were entitled 
“A Woman’s Thoughts, by a new 
contributor.” At the end of five 
weeks “I insisted that Thoughts was 
too mild and I wanted Opinions.” 
Although her editor “demurred to 
this as too strongminded, he finally 
yielded.” She wrote her column for 
12 years, often chiding women for 
their unreflective lives while en- 
couraging them to uphold home and 
family traditions. . 

Members of Harper’s family 
preserved her articles in scrapbooks 
she gave to the Vigo County Public 
Library in 1915. ‘In ‘glancing over 
them,” she wrote at the time from 
her home in the east, “I saw that 
they were in a measure a picture of 
Terre Haute life over 30 years ago, 
as seen though the eyes of a girl in 
her early twenties ... Many of them 
show the rashness ‘of youth which 
rushes in where ie older fear to 
tread.” 

Her first estimation of Terre 


Haute society, written Sept. 21, 1878, 
may have been more a picture of the 
state of mind of a lonely young 
woman than a picture of Terre 
Haute. She does plunge in with 
“rashness,” leveling broadsides 
against her own sex, against the 
entire community. She strikes with 
scorn and exaggeration: ‘‘There is 
not another city on the face of the 
earth where strangers are treated as 
they are here.” She condemns in a 
neat balancing of opposing abstrac- 
tions, the superficiality of Terre 
Haute society: “There is not a city 
of its size any place where educa- 
tion, refinement and true worth 
count for so little and wealth and 
display for so much.” 


Genealogy 


By Dorothy J. Clark 
Special to the Tribune-Star 


The Office of Conferences and 
Non-Credit Programs, Indiana State 
University, is sponsoring an 
ancestral tour to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for all persons interested in 
doing research in the famous library 
there. Over a million rolls of 
microfilm and more than 15,000 
books contain vital and historical 
records from all over the world. 

The tour will depart Indianapolis 
June 3 and arrive back June 10. 
Included in the tour package are 
transfer to and from Salt Lake City 
Airport, seven nights lodging at the, 
Temple Square Hotel, six days of 
library research, library orientation, 
consultation with a professional 
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> mysteries. * 


The Lafayette Road no longer runs 


to that city; the Rio Grande Road 
may have been named during the 
war with Mexico; and the reason for 
the name of the Bloomington Road 
is obvious, but what of the Bono 
Road? 

The Army Road we know was the 
route of ‘Harrison’s army, the 


Darwin and “Carlisle roads are ` 


understandable, but many others are 
far from clear, theirmeaning buried 
in years gone by. N 

Persons who are novices at delv- 
ing in local history are\constantly 
puzzled by the names of streets and 
how they have changed over the 
years. A close study of city direc- 
tories and.maps will help these 
newcomers understand our city and 
how it grew. There’s usually 


logical explanation to be found» 


before an outrageous comment is 
made about our fair city. Natives 
may not wear grass skirts, but 
they’re touchy about untruths re- 
ported about their homegrounds. 


oneliness 


Perhaps more for expediency than 

in concession to an opposing idea, 
she sometimes feels the need to 
retreat a little from a strongminded 
position: “Now I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that there are 
no ladies and gentlemen in the true 
sense of the word for we have some 
of the finest families that can be 
found any where but our society is 
not largely composed of these.” 
. It is hard not to feel Harper’s own 
loneliness breaking through in her 
next observation: “Terre Haute has 
no reputation for hospitality. 
Strangers are treated with utter and 
unfeeling indifference and cannot 
hope in any way to enter the best 
society until‘they have accumulated 
enough wealth to make a certain 
amount of display.”’ 


Continued next week 
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ains were favorite toys 


By Maurice H. Burke Sr. 
Vigo County Historical Society 


The treasute of the week from the 
Historical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley is a 1906 Ives train made by 
Edward Ives. It Is a wind-up train, 
with an 0 gauge track. It consists of / 
an’ engine, tender and coach, de 
coratéd with lithographed design, 
with EE No. 1 on the\tender/ No 
doubt this train has given /many 
years of pleasure to more re just 
one boy. 

From the first mofnent that 
railroads became means of travel 
and freight transportation, the d 
of a new era was born. 

No sooner did the most primitiva 
of locomotives’set their wheels to 
the rails than’ toymakers, both fae 
and abroad, began producing 
miniaturg trains. 

In the beginning, miniature trains 
consisted of wooden block affairs, 
commonly called floor trains, which 
our great-great-grandfathers pushed 


to fit the miniature locomotives, and! 


Historical ` 
treasure 


A =- 
ór pulled along the floor. No doubt’ 
these emitted some form of “choo , 
choo” or “woo woo” sound. ‘ 

Then came the development of; 
stamped metal units, some with‘ 
friction drive. When pushed, the: 
large friction wheel contained within | 
the metal car would develop enough ' 
momentum to run a few yards under : 
its own power. 

This was followed by a few’ 
jewelers and clockmakers who! 
fashioned mechanisms small enough : 


Ld 


s the wind-up train came into ' 
ng. 


The Historical Museum of the } 
Wabash Valley, 1411 S. Sixth St., is! 
open en 1 to 4 p.m. Sunday through | 
Friday\ 


\ 
\ 


genealogist each day for one hour, 


research classes, banquet at’ the | 


historic Lion House, and airfare. 
To offer this trip, ISU must 
receive commitments by May 1. 
Further information is available by 
calling 232-6311 extension 2572. 


Queries 


CHRISTOPHER-SMITH — Would 
like to hear from descendants of 
Margarette ‘‘Peggy’’ Smith b. 1805, 
Ky., lived in middle Tenn.; m. 1833 
William Christopher; went to Calif. 
ca 1849. Contact: Miss Betty A. 
Smith, Route 7, Box 287, Columbia, 
Tenn 38401. 


KINTZ-DITTOE — Would like to 
correspond with descendants of 
y, Vintin snd ife DME R 


Perry Co., Ohio. Mary’s mother’s 
name was Eleanor. Will share info. 
Contact: Mary E. Kintz, 61 Marigold 
Drive, Terre Haute, Ind. 47803. 


JOSEPH COPELAND — Seeking 
b. date and b. place of Joseph 
Copeland who came from N.C. to 
Jefferson Co., Tenn., in 1783; wife 
Sarah and son Col. Stephen 
Copeland. Send info to Jean S. Farr, 
Route 31, Box 398, Terre Haute, Ind. 
47803. 


SMART FAMILY — Seeking info 
on John Smart family with North 
Carolina ancestry. His son Jeremiah 
b. Clinton and Newport area, Ind. 
Older siblings b. N.C. Descendants 
include Samuel Bogart b. 1874, Ind., 
d. 1949, Calif.; m. lst Martha 
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Henry Clay Nichols and Estella: 
(Smart) McCulley. Contact: Jerry : 
C. Smart, 6460 Upper Deer Creek ' 
Road, Selma, is 97538. 


PIGG-NEELY — Wish to cor-' 
respond with descendants of War of: 
1812 vet James Pigg b. 1793, Surry} 
Co., N.C.; d. 1840 Sullivan Co., Ind.; 
and wife Mary Neely, both bur 
Antioch Cem, Sullivan Co. Their: 
chil: Sanders, Andrew J., Susan, ' 
Ruth, Joseph Neely, Alzena, Win. ' 
Carroll, Nathan and Martha Janes, 


Contact: Blanche McDowell, Route 


2, Box 49, Benkelman, Neb. 69021. ' 

Send queries to Genealogy, : 
Dorothy J. Clark, Tribune-Star: 
Publishing Co., P.O. Box 149, Terre : 
Haute, Ind. 47808. There is no charge ' 
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By Lois Harris 
Vigo County Public Library 


-As she continued to write, Ida 
Husted Harper extended her 
polemics into other areas, drawing 
sparks when she noted that 

“nowadays the creeds and articles 
and different dogmas (of the various 
church denominations) are kept 
entirely in the background and only 
brought forward on rare occasions 
when some old fogy member insists 
upon a good, old fashioned doctrinal 
sermon.” 

Later she offered no apologies for 
her offensive language. Instead, she 
made a virtue out of writing from 
memory: “It was my intention to 
devote a part of this week’s article 
in replying to the criticism of last 
week, but the past few days have 
been such unusually busy ones that 
it has been utterly impossible to 
sustain the points taken. They were 
written entirely from memory and 
while I may be willing to modify 
somewhat the statements made, I 
most certainly do not retract them.” 

In her concluding statement she 
bolsters an indefensible position with 


Valley heritage 


Harper mixed opinion and facts 


From the archives 


bombast: “A religious controversy 
would be very unpleasant to me, and 
doubtless to most readers, but at 
some future time, should the oc- 
casion demand it, I will not 
hesitateto fortify ,my opinions by 
established facts.” 

Harper seemed puzzled by the 
negative reactions her opinionated 
statements aroused in her audience. 
It’s as if she had no grasp of her 
power with words. She complained, 
“I am most unfortunate in selecting 
topics, or in discussing them, for 
although I commenced writing this 
column with the determination to 
offend nobody, yet I believe every 
article has provoked an answer from 
somebody.” 

She made excuses. “To write for 
a newspaper is not a great luxury. If 
one need only write when in the 
humor, and with plenty of leisure, if 
one were only sure of selecting an 
agreeable topic and saying 
something interesting about it, then 
it would be a pleasure, but when one 


must write, no matter what other 
cares are pressing or how little 
inclination she may have, then it 
sometimes becomes tiresome.” 
Harper was not petulant long. She 
had discovered in the Horticultural 
Society a group worthy of highest 
praise. ‘‘Does the name suggest to 
you thoughts of pumpkins, squashes, 
cucumbers and other things pertain- 
ing to the vegetable kingdom? 
Banish such ideas, and call to your 
mind an assemblage of educated, 
cultivated ladies and gentlemen with 
the inclination and ability to discuss 
any of the principal topics of the day, 
either horticultural, scientific, re- 
ligious, social or political.” 
Harper’s name first appeared in 
the minutes of the Horticultural 
Society in January 1878. A year later 
she was appointed reporter for the 
society, a position she used to 
advantage in keeping the newspaper 
reading public well informed of the 
organization's activities. Her arti- 


cles were long and lively. They 
account in large measure for 
preservation of rich detail about one 
of the city’s earliest and most 
enlightened organizations. Harper’s 
husband, Tom,and their daughter, 
Freddie (Winifred Harper Cooley) 
often attended meetings with her. 

She and her family mingled with 
the renowned Judge William Mack of 
the Circuit Court and his wife. With 
Mack, Harper later debated the 
merits of woman suffrage in a public 
forum provided by the Evening 
Gazette. At the society meetings the 
two often engaged in group dis- 
cussion on such topics as ‘‘What Is 
Economy?” 

Both read their own essays before 
the group. Harper was not present in 
October, 1879, when the society 
addressed the question, “How shall 
the ladies of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty assert themselves in debate on the 
various questions presented for con- 
sideration so as to do themselves 
justice as coequal members of the 
society?” Judge Mack was there, but 
what he had to say is not in the 
minutes. It is unlikely he was silent. 


Continued next week 
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Another mention should be made 
of the cross-index kept on all 
Genealogy columns. This helps put 
people together with those who can 
help them. Addresses get lost, and 
clippings get sent on to friends and 
family, and by the time they get to 
someone with information, the or- 
iginal request has been lost. A 
request to this column will furnish 
names and addresses to those who 
offer to supply needed family data. 


Queries 


RAPSON — Grf. William Rapson, 
teacher at Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute and an accomplished 
woodworker, made the doors for the 
Vigo County Court House. Need 
further info abt this man and his 
family. Contact: Sally Howden, 
24531 Knollwood, Novi, Mich. 48050. 


BEARD — Wayne K. Beard, 614 


who m. 1818 Henry Wiman, Nelson 
Co.; and Hannah b. 1810 who m. 1827 
Moses O’Neal, Shelby Co., Ky., and 
d. 1877, Vermillion Co., IIl. Contact: 
Daisy O. Gregory, Route Box 43, 
Carmen, Okla. 73726. 


FAMILY BOOK — More info 
needed for family genealogy on Hugh 
McGary Sr. and son Robert (wife 
Martha Montgomery) and descen- 
dants. Also, Wright Bond Pritchett 
of Gibson Co., Ind., and Lawrence 
Co., Ill.; Andrew Armstrong of 
Vincennes and Terre Haute; and 
John C. Clark of Vincennes 
(American Hotel). Contact: Mary P. 
Hammersmith, 1424 Lark Lane, 
Naperville, Tl. 60565. 


Send queries and items of interest 
to other genealogy seekers to 
Genealogy, Dorothy J. Clark, 
Tribune-Star Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 149, Terre Haute, Ind. 47808. 
There is no charge for publication. 


and that one was held by his brother 
Herman. 


Local competitions brought 
greater satisfaction to Hulman. Win- 
ning the difficult Coal Creek Hill 
Climb twice distinguished him as a 
leader in his home town. In 1896 he 
completed the climb in 44 seconds. 
In 1897, even with added rules 
governing the event, he beat Will H. 
Meyers for first place by 11 seconds. 


That same year, Anton Hulman 
and Harry Staff, on a tandem bike, 
won the annual run staged by the 
Century Road Club. They completed 
the return trip from Cayuga to Terre 
Haute in the fast time of two hours 
and 40 minutes. 

But, alas, some genius finally 
hitched a gasoline engine to a bicycle 
and the motorcycle and automobile 
were born. The Golder Age of the 
Bicycle was over, but its color and 
charm will always remain a part of 
our heritage. 


Ida Husted Harper used wit in re 


By Lois Harris va 
Vigo County Publice Library 


Ida Husted Harper was becoming 
increasingly involved in a variety of 
community activities. 

Friend and neighbor of Eugene V. 
Debs, she had met Susan B. Anthony 
Feb. 11, 1879, when Debs, over much 
opposition within the community, 
had succeeded in bringing Anthony 
to Terre Haute to lecture on woman 
suffrage. 

Speaking at Dowling Hall before a 
“medium audience,” who paid 35 
cents general admission or 50 cents 
per reserved seat, on “Woman 
Wants Bread Not the Ballot,” 
Anthony turned the title of her two 
hour speech upside down: ‘‘a more 
successful earning of bread by 
women,” she said — The Evening 
Gazette reported — “depends large- 
ly on their possession of the 
franchise.” 

Following this introduction to 
Anthony, Harper began to focus 
more sharply on the issue of woman 
suffrage, even though she continued 
to expound upon the detriment to 
society of alcohol, tobacco and 
divorce. 

Indeed, wherever she expended 
energy, her fate overtook her. March 
15, 1879, Harper, recently elected to 
the board of directors of a newly 
formed library association, offered a 
motion that canvassers be appointed 
to solicit subscriptions for a public 
library. In an amended form the 
motion was adopted. Harper kept a 


record of what happened next in a’ 


community undertaking that was 
powered mostly by women: 

“I remember the meetings called 
by the ladies, the committees 
formed and the thorough canvass of 
the city that was made. We were all 
such very busywomen that is was 


From the archives 


almost impossible for us to spare the 
time, but we were so anxious for a 
Public Library that we laid aside 
everything else and, in the midst of 
winter, went from house to house 
soliciting subscriptions and names to 
a petition asking the City Council to 
levy a tax of one half of one mill on 
the dollar. I never solicited a dollar 
before or since, for any purpose 
whatever, but I remember going into 
every business house and office on 
the north side of Main street ... ” 

The irony of the situation was not 
lost on Harper who had been stirred 
by Susan B. Anthony’s speech only a 
month before. She says, ‘The 
women of the city, who were in favor 
of the measure, had worked for it, 
subscribed for it and would have 
voted for it, were all disfranchised, 
although. many of them were tax- 
payers, and all of them were subject 
to the laws. We were supplied with 
big posters urging everybody to vote 
for the Library, and, with a horse 
and buggy and the assistance of a 
small boy, I, myself, tacked these up 
around all the polling places and the 
principal points in the city, but 
although a tax payer I was not 
allowed to go the next day and 
deposit my little Yes in the ballot 
box. It would have been so unwoman- 
ly, you know.” 

As well as promoting the 
establishment of a public library in 
Terre Haute, a few years later, in 
1883, Harper began to write a 
monthly column for the Locomotive 
Fireman’s Magazine, house organ of 
Debs’s Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Fireman. For 11 years The Woman's 
Department provided a forum for 
her evolving views on subjects 
relating to women’s rihgts. 


In 1881 she had been elected 
secretary of the Sewing Society of 
the First Congregational Church, a 
group that offered still another 
outlet for her love of writing and for 
her need to be socially attached. In 
1976, Marion Gray, a writer and 
former resident of Terre Haute, 
gathered together excerpts from the 
Society’s minutes which she wove 
into a talk for her guild. 

In these relaxed and chatty ex- 
cerpts other facets of Harper’s 
talent came in to play; her humor, 
wit and irony blend in disjointed, 
rollicking discourse on the activities 
of a group of women largely de- 
dicated to’ raising money for the 
church. Meeting weekly to sew and 
monthly. to luncheon on the official 
menu of ‘one kind of meat, bread, 
pickles, tea and coffee,” (infringe- 
ment of prescribed menu punishable 
by a fine of one dollar) Harper’s 
verve elevated what are usually dry 
and mundane recordings to new 
levels of readability. Her light touch 
exposed the foibles of the ladies. She 
did not exempt herself, as in the 
following entry: “It was difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion as the ladies 
all talked at once, including the 
president and the secretary.” 

With Pickwickian warmth she 
entered into the schemes of the little 
band, transforming them with her 
pen into comic adventure, as when 
they “met at Mrs. Perdue’s, talked 
a great deal, all at once. Had a good 
time, came to no definite conclusion, 
and decided to repeat the 
performance on the next Friday. The 
secretary was directed to notify 
members by postal card with the 
assistance of Uncle Sam — and to 


. draw on the treasury for the 


field visit — Riley's first public 
reading in Greenfield since becom- 
ing a world-famous poet — “Yes, 
he’s comin’ all right — and do you 
know, sir, Jim’s got to be the biggest 
poet in Hancock County.” 

Riley had been persuaded by old 
Greenfield friends to give the read- 
ing. Rumor had it that this would be 
his farewell performance to the 
lecture circuit. All proceeds would 
be donated to the ladies of the 
Greenfield Presbyterian Church. 
These industrious women had been 
sponsoring a series of public lectures 
to raise money for improvements of 
the church building. 

That previous November and De- 
cember George Wendling 
“enchanted and enchained his au- 
dience” speaking about the ‘‘Man of 
Galilee,’’ William Smith, a 
humorist, made his audience ‘‘laugh 
loud and long,” and Col. Henry 
Wallum, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, spoke “to a very 


National Road. 
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By Rob Lawson 
Special to The Tribune-Star 


large and intelligent audience” 
about Abraham Lincoln. 

But it was the Riley reading in 
January which would pack the Old 
Hall. And except for lack of space, 
the good Presbyterian ladies would 
no doubt have doubled their gate 
receipts of over $350. By the time of 
the evening program, hundreds of 
people had been turned away. Some, 
according to the Hancock Democrat, 
would be be denied entry, and in 
spite of the press of people on the 
stairs, “ ... appeared at the door with 
money in hand and said, ‘Here is our 
money, and we are going in.’” 

The “home folks” of Greenfield 
out did themselves to make Riley 
welcome. The famed Hoosier poet 


The enthusiastic crowd, spilling 
out from the depot, continued back 
of the train station into the muddy 
streets. Lending its rousing music to 
the happy occasion, the Greenfield 
band — the Davis Brothers Old Barid 
led by Professor Mack — played 
tunes mentioned by Riley in his 
nostalgic poem, ‘‘The Old Band.” 

Riley was helped into a carriage 
and escorted to Senator Hough’s 
home and then to the T. er 
residence for an elegant six o’elc+k 
dinner. All along the rote, excited 
people were lined along ine streets 
in order to catch a glimpse of 
Greenfield's famous son. Mitchell 
recalled in her biography that the 
eager crowd was bubbling over with, 
“There he is!” “Howdy, Jim!” and 
“Looks "bout the same only a little 
stylisher.”’ 


Continued next week 


cording women’s changing lives: 


necessary funds to buy the post 
cards as it was hardly probable the 
government would donate to the 
cause.” 

With good humored understanding 
of the women’s social hunger, she 
mocked the order of business at one 
meeting: ‘Pursuant to call, the 
faithful met with Sister Perdue, 
discussed her new house, took an 
inventory of her furniture, talked 
about the (mis)management of ser- 
vants and children, decided we 
couldn’t live with the former, and 
couldn't live without them, and that 
our daughters would be better taken 
out of school than out of society when 
their health began to break. Finally 
got down to business when it was 
time to go home.” 


She was witty about a fund-raising 
dinner that was not well attended, 
netting only $11.97. “It was decided 
next time to offer the outside man 
something more substantial than for 
the inner man and thus get him out 
and take him in.” 

She did not shy from revealing the 
minutiae of small rebellions. ‘The A 
to Hs made a vigorous protest, 
commonly called a kick, against 
going to all the work and expense of 
a social but offered to give $40 
instead. The other ladies who had 
endured the confusion and had 
skipped a social at various times 
during the winter when it was their 
turn objected to this disposition to 
shirk on the part of the A to Hs who 
were led by Mrs. Fairbanks and Mrs. 
Beach as speakers of the house. 
After a lively discussion in which the 
president and secretary took an 
active part regardless of the 
parliamentary rules, the question 
was put to a vote — when the 
majority of the sisters said meekly 
they were willing to do just as the 
other sisters thought best. The 


minority ruled as is generally the 
case at women’s meetings ... ” 

She mixed business and trivia in a 
voice that did not undermine the 
underlying serious purpose of the 
organization, or fail to hint at the 
multitude of other responsibilities 
that intruded into the women’s lives. 
She used wit in writing about an 
election: 

‘The caucus system was 
abolished and the proceedings con- 
ducted in the most free and straight 
forward manner that might have 
been heard on the street, so little 
cause was there for concealment. 
Every lady nominated every other 
lady and each lady declined as soon 
as nominated. The old officers 


. positively declined a reelection, 


feeling that the honor, to say nothing 
of the hard work, should be im- 
partially divided. A list of officers 
was finally evolved capable of filling 
any position from pulpit to janitor. 
This important ceremony being con- 
cluded, every member suddenly 
remembered her shopping, or her 
supper or her baby, in less time than 


it takes to write, the procession ` 


filtered through the front door, 
leaving Thomas to gather up the 
stray gloves and pocket 
handkerchieves and overshoes and 
hang them on the chandelier until 
called for.” 

Yet all the while the clever 
chiding secretary of the society was 


keeping minutes, she was beginning 
to ally her journalistic skills with the 
cause that would claim mind and 
energy during her mature and most 
productive years. 

In the society’s minutes of a 
meeting in 1887, one year before 
Harper’s debate on woman suffrage 
with Judge Mack, it is recorded that 
between October and December 
“various elegant and hospitable 
homes were thrown open for the 
accommodation of the Sewing Socie- 
ty, but no records were kept as the 
secretary had got mixed up in 
politics and was engineering 13 
woman suffrage conventions in dif- 
ferent parts of the state.” =. a 

It was time to give up her office. 
She probably knew when she made 
her last entry as secretary that her 
course was set. Appended to the 
society minutes following her final 
entry in 1887 is confesson of a 
humorous betrayal of her fellow 
members: “Having been secretary 
of this Society for six years without 
once having been called upon to reat 
the minutes, I concluded to keep 
them according to my own fancy. As 
you know about ‘turn the rascals ouf’ 
and ‘open the books,’ I suppose we 
are discovered. Begging your 
pardon, and with much love and 
regard for you ail, I now relinquish 
the office to my worthy successor.!’ 


Continued next week 
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Hints from yesterday 


Moths In Carpets 
Persons troubled with carpet 
moths may get rid of them by 
scrubbing the floor with strong hot 
salt and water before laying the 
carpet, and sprinkling the carpet 
with salt once a week before 

sweeping. - 


Stove Polish a 

Stove lustre, when mixed with 

turpentine and applied in the usual 

manner, is blacker, more glossy and 

more durable than when mixed with 

any other liquid. The turpentine 
prevents rust. i 


Ida Harper’s career took her to big cities 
se S 


Lois Harris ~~ 
Vigo County Public Library 


Spencer Ball, secretary of the 
Terre Haute Literary Club, 
performed his duty with official 
taciturnity: he recorded the fact 
without comment that Judge 
William Mack had presented a paper 
entitled “Woman — Her Sphere.” 

This event, which took place 
Monday evening, Nov. 19, 1888, 
caused a tempest. The Evening 
Gazette reported the speech “threw 
the club into a spasm of con- 
troversy,” adding cryptically, ‘‘but 
what the Judge thinks about suffrage 
the reader will have to wait until 
next Saturday’s Gazette to learn.” 
Suspense would end in reward, the 
Gazette promised: “In the same 
issue Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, who 
has been representing the Gazette in 
part and herself and the cause in 
chief at the Women’s Conference in 
Indianapolis, will have an article.” 
_ The battle was joined. Harper 

could now apply her talent to a 
subject she was deeply interested in, 
to a point of view she held with 
conviction. In Judge Mack she had a 
protagonist worthy of her ambition. 

Mack was a pillar in the communi- 
ty. A founder of the Literary Club 
and first president in 1881, he lived 
in a large white brick house on the 
corner of Eighth and Mulberry. 
According to one newspaper this 
house had become the ‘‘center of 
entertainment for the Middle West 
as well as Terre Haute. Many 
celebrities visited him in this 
home.” He was cultured and 
enlightened, a “discerning writer on 
art subjects,” according to an ac- 
quaintance. He was also a skillful 
arbiter of civic disputes. 

Two years away from retirement 
as Circuit Court Judge, he would on 
that occasion in a farewell address 
to his peers enumerate his ac- 
complishments. One of these bears 
out the contention of an associate 
who had remarked that “Judge 
Mack’s favorite scheme for the 
improvement of society was to make 
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From the archives 


manover.” Said Mack, “ I have 
given great attention to the erring 
boys and young men whom I have 
found started on the horrid road of 
crime. I rarely punished for the first 
offense, but lectured, threatened and 
paroled in order to save them from 
ruin, their families from disgrace, 
the country from their lawlessness. 
The result has been that I have saved 
hundreds of boys and young men and 
I regard this part of my service with 
the greatest satisfaction.” 

If making man over for the 
improvement of society was part of 
his scheme, making woman over 
was not. In the Judge’s opinion, 
woman did not need to be made over. 
In intellect, he believed, she was the 
equal of man. In virtue, morality-and 
religion she was superior to man. He 
wanted to keep her up with the angel 
he invoked in his speech to the 
Literary Club: “Should a good angel 
come from Heaven to dwell with 
humanity who would think of lower- 
ing him to an equality with the 
average man? What might be said of 
an angel properly applies to all types 
of true womanhood.” 

Harper was not impressed with 
Mack's reasoning. First, she pum- 
mels him for a slight that must have 
burned deeply. Unlike the 
Horticultural Society, the Literary 
Club excluded women from its 
membership. (Not until 1893 would 
“ladies” first regularly be admitted 
as visitors only to the club.) Harper 
said, “The public has looked with 
considerable interest for Judge 
Mack’s promised paper on Woman. 
It was thought that on the evening of 
its presentation the Literary Club 
would invite the ladies of the city to 
come and hear themselves dis- 
cussed, but the summons that we 
looked for never came and it will 
always remain a matter of doubt 
whether, in that Star-chamber for 
literary reputations and live issues, 
the sentiments of this paper were 
endorsed or repudiated.” 


Having brought her grievance out 
into the open, Harper succinctly 
summarized the Judge’s argument, 
first acknowledging his standing in 
the community. Her inflection is 
unmistakably sardonic: “As doubt- 
less more people read Mr. Mack’s 


article than will read this, it is only _Ț 


necessary briefly to recapitulate. He 
states that for 50 years woman has 
made a steady, aggressive and 
successful march toward higher and 
more independent positions; that in 
all fields of labor she is doing well; 
that she equals man ‘in intellect; that 
most of her legal disabilities ‘have 
been removed; that she is quite 
welcome to all she has fought for and 
secured; that she shall not have the 
ballot because she is an angel. This 
last statement must be held 
responsible for calling out this reply. 
It is very graceful and very 
magnanimous for rgen to stand up in 
the year 1888 and say sweetly, ‘Dear 
Ladies, we are so glad you have got 
almost everything ypa m want, but you 

can’t have anything else 

Was Harper remembering her 
frustration nine years earlier when 
she pounded the streets of Terre 
Haute on behalf of the library 
association and then was herself 
denied the ballot that alone could 
transform hard work and aspiration 
into a voice in the decision-making 
process of the community? Through 
experience she was now a seasoned 
debater. Her argument fastened on 
concrete issues, her rhetoric was 
deft and direct as she summoned 
economic facts to dethrone Mack’s 
angel: 

“Women are tired of being 
apostrophized as the ‘missing link’ 
midway between men and angels. 
They would like to have their status 
clearly defined. There are 25,000 
women in the state of Indiana 
earning their own living and in most 
cases supporting others. If these 
women feel that they would like to 


-— protect their interests in the same 


way that working men do, and ask 
for the ballot, it is not much 
satisfaction to be told that they are 
angels and don’t need it. In fact, such 
talk as this is an insult to a woman 
of sense ... 

“The angels have laid aside their 
wings, pinned up their robes and are 
ready for work.” 

Harper’s apprenticeship in Terre 
Haute was nearly over. In 1890, two 
years after her contest with Judge 
Mack, she took a drastic step that 
altered her life. Although she strong- 
ly supported family life in her 
writing, she divorced Tom Harper 
and moved to Indianapolis, where 
she joined the editorial staff of the 
Indianapolis News. Later she moved 
to California, where she enrolled 
with her daughter at Stanford Un- 
iversity to complete her formal 
education. 

While in California, Susan B. 
Anthony, with whom Harper had 
retained a connection, persuaded her 
to take charge of her press coverage 
during a campaign for a suffrage 
amendment to the state constitution. 

For Harper this was the beginning 
of a long and intimate association 
with Anthony and the national suf- 
frage movement. She would write 
and travel in a larger world now, her 
articles appearing in newspapers in 
New York, Boston, Washington, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, She also 
traveled abroad as a delegate to the 
International Council of Women in 
London. 

In the early 1900s Harper 
sometimes visited her- sister, Mrs. 
Emil Froeb, who lived in Terre 
Haute. Then her name would appear 
in Susan Ball’s Woman’s World, a 
regular feature of the Saturday 
Spectator. 


Harper wrote her most enduring 
work in Rochester, N.Y., and later 
in New York City. 


Harper was one of the few 
members of Anthony’s group who 
lived to see, in 1922, ratification of 
the 19th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, giving women the right 
to vote. 
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of lace survi 


By Georgia Jones 
Vigo County Historical Society 


Handmade lace is a token of the 
past, a nearly lost art with a legacy 
that is measured in fragile cobwebs 
and cherished through generations in 
a family or preserved in museums. 

There are two types of handmade 
lace considered ‘‘true’”’ lace by 
collectors — needle made and bob- 
bin. 

Needle made (the old /term is 
needlepoint, but that has/come to 
mean a type of canvaswork) lace is 


called ‘‘brides.”” Needle made lace 
developed from medieval em- 
broidery on linen for church vest- 
ments. 

Battenberg is a i cer, heavier, 
bolder edition of needle point, done 
with coarser material. It is much 
easier to make because the tapes and 
threads are so much coarser. 

Battenberg was made in the U.S 
during the 19th century. It was ofter 
used for tea cloths or as an edging 
for the other pieces of embroidery 

The tapes used were purchas 
like ribbon, laid out in a pattern an 
worked inside the piece by hand. 

Patterns could be purchased pr 
printed on material or could be han 
drawn onto the material of th 
needleworkers choice. The cloth w 
basted onto paper to give a firme 
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By Dorothy J. Clark 
Special to the Tribune-Star 


Only four former lawmakers frc 
Vigo County remain on the wat 
list according to a recent telep 
call from Indianapolis. In fact, t: 
are only 28 missing from the e 


Atate. 


The Biographical Dictionary of ai 
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